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PEKING AND THE BURMESE COMMUNISTS: r 
THE PERILS AND PROFITS OF INSURGENCY 



MEMORANDUM FOR RECIPIENTS - ' -'•'^ 

This study documents a case where; Peking's - : -^ 

£**£*? ^"^ a - clieilt Communist movement hS been <M 

guided throughout by primary regard for Chinas -'i'M 

national interests. This is' iifustratedTnttl ^M 

study's examinatiorivbf.PeJcirigr's f aciiiter ^in cond„o*- ■ •'*?§§ 

ing a two-level PoXi^^m^t^^^s^^ ^ . '^^ 

B^ SUr ? eCtl °? ° f ?<*«9fS fzSactrnes^to kSISat fr ^ : .-'* 

?n^fT» ? china :>P"sen-t -direction of a -Burmese -« 

Communist" insurgency whose- basis is forj'the most • """VS 

part neither Burman; nor Communist; and .of the aooar- 'tl 

ent insistence of Peiing that resolution iof conSnu- ' -- ~ 

ing state-to-state differences -shall occ£ on?y^n • ■ ? 

its own terms. The study also illustrates that 
Chinese material support of Communist insurrection 
was in fact significantly less than seemdo^o be the 

f n 9 !! i0 La-°h^ V^^ 6 ?f - Sin °^urmese r^LtLS 
that tl^^ln^ been significantly greater since 
wat time than has come to light. 

The judgments of this study have met oeneral 

Se e ce'n2rar?n?e^ na »* »»» specialists Sin 
*?,%« e °^ ral intelligence Agency. Comments on the 

*S - * elcome ' mi sh °^ be addressed to its 
au„no^, celen-Louise Hunter, of this Staff. 



Hal Ford 
Chief, DD/I Special Research Staff 
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PEKING AND THE BURMESE COMMUNISTS: 
THE PERILS AND PROFITS OF . INSURGENCY 



Summary 



The salient feature of China's relations with 
the Burmese Communist Party (CPB) during the past 
twenty years is the degree to which Peking has used the 
CPB to promote Chinese national interests. For more * 
than fifteen years; (1950-1967) , while the Chinese en- 
joyed good relations with til e. Burmese" Government (GOB), 
Mao Tse-tung was more than willing to sacrifice the 
interests of the CPB- to the priorities of Sino-Burmese 
state relations. This was made perfectly clear in 
repeated Chinese initiatives to cement the. already 
close relations between the two countries, while Peking 
all but ignored the revolutionary effort of the Burmese 
Communists — even going so far as to urge them in 
private to seek an; end to their armed struggle against 
the Rangoon government* Only in mid-1967, after Sino- 
Burmese relations were virtually ruined by an unexpected 
outbreak of anti- Chinese riots in Rangoon, did the 
Chinese suddenly begin actively .to support insurrec- 
tion in Burma — and in this case, up-country ethnic 
minority groups having no connection with the CPB. 



Although conventional wisdom might have presumed 
that the Chinese had always strongly supported the 
armed effort of the Burmese Communists, who were, afte 
all, faithfully following Mao's precepts in waging rural 
guerrilla warfare, the fact is that for many years -Pek- 
ing contrived to ignore the insurrection being waged by 
the CP3 in the Pegu Mountains of central Burma. In the 
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in^iS™*^** 1 * followin 9 the 1949 Communist takeover " ? 
" China, Peking gave some propaganda supoort to "the ! 
national liberation war" in Burma, but even this lS?^ -'• 
support was toned down during the early iff 0^- bv ?ltf '• 
it had stopped altogether; from 1955 until I9I7 the ' ! 
Chinese maintained a discreet public silence on'the whole "> 
subject. , Despite many suppositions and rumors that £he ! 
Chinese were providing covert aid to the Communist in- 
surgents, Peking is not known to have supplieTany Serial ' i 
Iquipme-I? Pri ° r *° 1967 ' 0ther ttaa *°*e Portal radio" 1 -J 

t 

Through radio contact and the establishment r»5 an ~- ! 

organization known as the Overseas CPB in ttS £h? < 

Cnmese managed surprisingly veil in th* i«n»T \Z* -, ' — i 

were'Lina^L^^I 116 ? 1 ^ 6 S ^ «. ~%S3.*Sij . -J 
were doing nothing, to advance its insurcjent effort AdT 

patently, the Chinese Communist Party (CCPJ had li ^ P --■'■ 

suggested the idea of a Peking branch of^he CTB to Le 

Burmese Cttaaunists as a means of r.aintainlnl Sntroltver 

the Burmese Party; once in China, CPB officials served • ! 

Chinese interests above all else. The Overset cf ?T ?~t 

by CPB Vice-Chairman Thakin Ba Thein TinTScelvel secret " 

rtfIved V ?L^K eCt:L V fr0 ? the CCP Cent ~* Committee Inf • 

relayed them by radio, m the name of the CPB, to Partv 

Chairman Tnakm Than Tun and the other Communist leaders ; 



in June 1963, Ne Win's offer of peace talks to 
ri^!^^ (Communist and non-Communist) provided 

the Burmese Government, which the Chinese W long £een 
pressing both the Communists and Rangoon to accept Al- 
though the peace talks ultimately collapsed* to China' s 
disappointment, the return to Burma of the^hina-Sained 
Overseas Burmese Communists managed to bring the cra1£i~ 
virtual Chinese control. This development wal reftec^d 
m a new Maoist -campaign" atmosphere" in the%I? featuring 
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prolonged Kao study sessions, mass ideological meetings 
intensive self-criticism, increasing fanaticism — and ' 
ultimately, a prolonged and ruthless purge. By early ' 
1967, Thakin Than Tun had begun to execute his opponents 
wathin the Party, going well beyond the practices of the 
Chinese Cultural Revolution in his extraordinary use of 
terror, including particularly gruesome, ritualistic murder 
sequences . The climax to this series of events came with 
the assassination of Thakin Than Tun by a disillusioned 
Party member in September 1968. With his death, the CPB 
reached not only the end of a pathetic chapter in its 
history, but also the end of its long and close associa- 
tion with the CC?. 

For at this important juncture an CPB history, 
the Burmese Party happened, for the first time in vears, 
to be without radio contact with Peking ~ as the result 
of a damaging Burmese army attack on Party headquarters 
only a few days before Thakin Than Tun ! 's death. Thus 
the Chinese were -completely --left out .of the CPB decision 
on Thakin Than Tun's -successor, the first major decision 
.to be. made without "direct. Chinese .advice in twenty years 
Apparently, to this day, the Chinese bear a grudge -against 
the surviving CP3 leadership for its choice of Thakin 
Zin, rather than Peking's most trusted; protege. Overseas 
CPB leader Thakin 3a Thein Tin, as hhei new Party Chairman. 
Indeed, this has been a major factor in the Chinese deci- 
sion to shift its interest and attention away from the 
Thakin Zin- led CP3 effort in central Burma to sponsorship 
of a new insu-gency in northeast Burma; 

The irony of the CCP-CPB estrangement at this time 
was that it happened soon after a reversal in Chinese 
state policy toward Rangoon which should have been helpful 
to the CPB. That reversal, which discarded a long-held 
policy of support for the Burmese Government in favor o* 
a new policy of all-out opposition to it, had come as a 
direct result of anti-Chinese riots in Rangoon in June 
1967. It was Cultural Revolution enthusiasm on the part 
of Chinese embassy officers in Rangoon which had been 
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primarily responsible for starting the chain of events 
that led to the riots." However, Peking would admit no 
rault on its part. The GUB's inadecraate handling of 
the riot situation had given the Chinese some legitimate 
cause for anger, but Peking clearly over-reacted in 
accusing the GU3 of "instigating" the riots, a charge 
which had no basis in fact and was guaranteed to in- 
furiate the Burmese , The crisis culminated in Peking's 
making certain demands of the GUB. While Peking felt 
these to be legitimate demands considering the enormity 
of the injury as Peking saw it (the death of many Chi- 
nese residents of Rangoon) , the Burmese considered the 
demands humiliating. Since 1967, Ne Win has yielded to 
the Chinese on some of the demands but has stubbornly 
refused to meet them all. 

The direct relationship between the blow-up in 
state relations and the start of active Chinese support 
of insurgency was unmistakable : witnin a matter of days 
of the June riots, Peking mounted a full-blown campaign 
of anti-Hangoon vilification; within; a few weeks, it 
began to supply Zachin and Shan ethnic minority insurgents 
in northeast 3urma with arms and ammunition, specialized 
guerrilla warfare training in China, : and even new recruits 
from among similar ethnic minority groups living on the 
Chinese side of the border.. There is probably no better 
example of the opportunism^ of Chinese foreign policy 
than Peking's sudden willingness ~€b ~sup"pbrt these ethnic 
minority insurgents — most of whom were openly anti- 
Communist — simply because of the new bond between them 
in their common opposition to the Ne win government. 
Unfortunately for the Communists, Peking was not in a 
position to do much, if anything, to help the CPB in- 
surgents, isolated as they were in the Pegu Mountains 
of central 3urma, far from the border with China. Thus, 
for significant logistical reasons, as well as with a 
mind to creating an operation under Burmese leaders of 
its own choosing, Peking embarked on a new undertaking, 
the building of a totally new Communist insurgency in 
northeast Burma — with little or no contact, and very 
little in common, with the old CPB effort. 
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In- the intervening four years, the old indigenous 
insurgency has declined, the new one has prospered. 
Chinese support of the latter has grown to^ include sup- 
plies of food, medicines; and extra funds (in Burmese 
currency) , as well as arms and ammunition, uniforms and 
other clothing, and propaganda materials. The type as 
well as the number of weapons has expanded: as of May 
1971, Chinese supplies included B-40 rocket launchers, 
mortars, light machine guns, and a few heavy machine guns. 
At the same time, the Chinese have expanded their training 
of Burmese insurgents at a large guerrilla warfare school 
run by the Chinese army in Yunnan. During the past year, 
they have built a powerful radio broadcasting facility 
at the training site, which began broadcasting clandestine 
propaganda support for the Burmese insurgency in March 
1971. They have also stepped up their recruiting of 
ethnic minority peoples living on the Chinese side of 
the border, a practice which they have not followed in 
supporting insurgencies in Laos and Thailand. Recent 
firm information also: confirms another- unique aspect of 
the Chinese covert ; aid program: the presence of Chinese 
military advisers attached directly to insurgent head- 
quarters. It appears that some of the advisers, operating 
temporarily with certain units, have accompanied insurgents 
into battle. 

Peking has gradually centered its; support on one 
insurgent commander, Naw Seng, a Burmese. Kachin leader 
who lived more than 17 years in China- In early 1968, 
the Chinese repatriated Naw Seng to Burma as the leader 
of an insurgent force of some 900-1 , 200 ethnic Shans and 
Kachins recruited from both sides of the border and trained 
in China. In order to give his movement! Communist creden- 
tials, the Chinese simply co-opted Naw Seng into the CPB, 
first as a member of the Central Committee, and then as 
a member of the Politburo,, In the same way that Chinese 
propaganda has attempted to condition observers to think 
of him as a CPB leader, it has created the illusion of 
his Northeast Command as being a * Burmese Communist" in- 
surgency. In fact, what the Chinese have done has been 
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to take an essentially ethnic minority rebellion composed 
largely 6f persons who. have never belonged to the CPB, 
to force- feed it with Chinese Communist doctrine, and 
to label it as the Burmese Communist movement. This rebel- 
lion has litt?.e in common with the long-established CPB 
insurgency in central Burma, which is and alwavs has been 
ethnically Burman and entirely Communist, and whose present 
leaders do not even recognize Naw Seng ias a Communist. 
The new Chinese-backed insurgency, despite its ostensible 
Burmese character, has all the trappings of Chinese spon- 
sorship, including Mao. badges, Chinese propaganda materials, 
and Chinese army manuals. 

So long as the insurgency is confined to a remote 
area, composed almost exclusively of ethnic minority 
peoples, with virtually no appeal in Burma proper, it 
hardly constitutes a serious threat to the survival of ' 
the Rangoon government.. - The GUB would 'seem to be easily 
able to contain tKe_"insxu:^ency at ; existing levels — though : 
not to root it ontjra&rnppier:; Burma r This being -so, the^ : 
G03 still considers : ^£:3^e'-;most serious; internal. 'security ' 
problem facing; the:: government:- Despite! Ne Win's long 
he^itance to discuss" Jthe -matter of Chinese involvement, 
for fear of further* damaging Si no-Burmese relations , he 
was finally forced, to admit the seriousness of the fight- 
ing between Naw Seng's" forces and the -Burmese army in 
late 1969. His hemes' of bringing sufficient pressure to 
bear on the Chinese to get them to halt, their support of 
the insurgents were, clearly misplaced, however, as Chinese 
aid and the insurgency were both stepped up thereafter. 

China's continuing support of the insurgency has 
clearly been the main motivating force behind Ne Win's 
efforts since early 1970 to improve relations with Peking. 
Largely at Burmese initiative, but with obvious Chinese 
encouragement, there has been a definite improvement in 
diplomatic relations since the fall of 1970, culminating 
in the recent exchange of ambassadors. As might be 
expected, this change has brought certain changes as well 
in Chinese policy towards the Naw Seng operation. For 
one thing, the Chinese appear to have taken steos to tone 
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n ese covert support to the SurSntst ?C ° ?e °* Chi_ 

"two-prongea" poTS'toiLS^"?'- to be : £ °"-^ a 
relations while, at the Sff Sf" 3 of . "proving state 
gency- lever ove- L ot ?f ^ e ' "Staining an insur _ 
Peking, while ^hey nof avoif overt°in1u!^ ^^ *° 

Peking, Sey "Sfcove^S^^ ** ~"? *° Visit 
military support to the Insnrrertifn <=onsxderable 

prepared^gftf get^I SfnLe^ *" •* W " -* ht be 
insurgents. Certainly fuSh^f™ St ? P su PP°rting the 
cannot be ^>led out aithouS ?+ « DOeS$1 °?? ° n his P«t 
will ever give in to £*,T°^ S ^ ems ^^ely that he 
all the bliSTfor £e events^! !S£\?f, P '* ]Liel S r a "™ing 
demands that Pekina i« Itf- m ° ?^ 1967 ~" one of the 
of Ne Win concisions on £ S and S ^ g U? °?' Xn the «*•«« 
likely that the Chinese w !u «* other. points, it is un- 
support of the insur|encv " 91Vla * up their 
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«, u Ia ^f l0nS rUn ' that is ' after Ne "in and/or Mao. 
the chances for a significant improvement in relations 
are somewhat better There is if ttle reason to beSe 
that a successor military regime in Burma would be much 
more inclined than Ne Win to'aake major concessions to 
the Chinese, but the chances of the GDB's making Sch 
concessions would be greatly increased in the' lis? Skelv 
event of a civilian successor government. For i£ part? 
™t^^ e l S leaders hiP/ after Mao-s death, mighu^e 
raore willing to worx out some compromise witb/the Burmese 
government, especially if broader foreign policy be^rfy 
might accrue to China at the time, m luch a^cLe? tte 
Chinese might well be inclined to back away froTtneir 
previously-sponsored clients and allow the insSgenc^to : 
wither away. But even then, as now, there would be power- 
ful forces operating in favor of Peking's continuing* 
support of the "urmese insurgency: the exisWe of 
various benefits in the insurrection for Ctiina^lus the 
momentum and commitments" of policy and pride ' 
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in Burma^o^r^erf have^I* ^ C <™ is t dement 
groups within that moment --^2 £V°5? eting insu *9ent 
Sed Flags - which hSS Sen enca^d * * "f-? 5 ai ? d **« 
struggle against the government eltt ? continuo us armed 
state of Surma was &Sd li"\ S1 \ M the new 
continuous civil war £ fouthe^sTLia? ^ *** l0ageSt 

causes in pre-infiependence davs f*l 9 ^ ln leftist 
of the Communist pL't/S B Z ^ D ? e ? e both n enbers 
they split over th^iLuf S^J*? 3 ' *? the earl y ««>'*,- 
ish. ?n 1946. Tha^in lot fcS"? "* 10 " With <*e. Brit- 
the British, . left^te cra't^S »*° ar co ^ roai ^ with 
(the 5ed Flags) which SLdlafeS laun^r^ 5 * S*** 
surrection which has continued to £S£ltaJ " aBama ia " 

Than Tun launchelhis £f££4 n f£ endea ? ! in 1948 ' Tha * in 
also continued to tte e^senTlay?^"^ 00 Vh±Ch has 

parahly^nsl^lfLl^ 1 ^^ Ite"^ 93 *"? been CO *" 
numbered more than 200-300 «* h»~ s forces have never 
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members- He has never received international recognition 
from either the Soviets or the Chinese. Branded by other 
Communists as a Trotskyite, he has been virtually isolated 
from the rest of the Communist movement. With his capture 
and imprisonment by the Rangoon government in November 
1970, the organization he has led for the past 25 years 
is not likely to long survive-* 

The CPB (White Flags) has had a much more lasting 
effect, not only on the Burmese internal scene but on 
the international Communist movement as well. Although 
its strength has varied greatly over the years, there 
have been times when its armed challenge to the govern- 
ment has presented a serious problem for Rangoon. The 
CPB has also played a role in the Sino-Soviet dispute 
which has been greater than its position as a small Com- 
munist Party of Southeast Asia would seem to merit. 
Finally, its copying 'of the Chinese Cultural Revolution 
in an internal purge of its own has given its history 
of the past three or four years added international signi- 
ficance.. 

.This paper is concerned solely with :the CPB. In 
tracing the history of the Party during the past twenty 
years, it attempts to focus on the most significant ques- 
tions involving Communism in Burma today = the effect of 
the evolution of Chinese policy toward the Burmese govern- 
ment upon relations between Peking and the CPB, the ef- 
fect of the Cultural Revolution in the CPB on the present 



*?hakin Soe'e "capture" by the government may have 
beer, prearranged; it is widely believed in Burma that 
he actually surrendered- to the government after receiving 
promises of good treatment and possibly a position in 
the government. This cannot be firmly documented at 
present, however, one way or the other* 
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TH3 ERA OF PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE 
Ne Win's June 1963 Offer of Peace Talks 

When Ne Kin assumed direct control of the. ih, n „. 
government for the second tine in 196^ he gav^ ^ 
highest priority to ending insurgency. For almost 15 
years the Rangoon government had been coping not onlv 
with the problem of Communist insurgencv^ul with ?he 
larger, more serious problem of ethnic Insurgency * 
As a rirst step towards solving the oroblem, NTwin aa- 
S°™f I a + P neral »«**tY to all insurgents who surren- 
dered to the government. After this availed nothiag/he 
£™„£ SteP fur ! her ia Jun * 1963, inviting all undlr- 
ground groups, Com.-nu.-iis ts and non-Communists alike \ n 
come to Rangoon for unconditional peaceniks Tnis 
was 3 ust the opportunity the CPB had long £en hofeng for. 

C?B Partv Headquarters; Waiting for Peking 

Th e scene at CPB headquarters on the day that 

S^ ? K a JJ n ? Ua S d hiS ° ffer ° f peace talks has been well 
described in the recently published book. The Last Days 



28 JLn%„ * W! «:*;*« 1 // Burma's total population of 
28 miliar, consists of ethnic minority groups that have 
oeen dissatisfied with their position ever ' line e the 
formation of the Union of Burma in l 9i8 . Since 1S4S, 

—*" ! f* nS eCame the fi * st °f these ™-ority 
VrZ1? S fV^V? aras ' the Bernese government has been 
confronted with insurgent movements in three of its 

^thTZeVln' S^ " *** *—* "«'•• **• «« ***-. 
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at Sf timef" ^ written '^ fo ™^ CPB members there 



«£%?"? /s *f d ?"»*f« w« i» the thick 
of the forests on the Pegu Yoma range. * 
Tnere was nothing anywhere near it that 
resembled a village* 

There were about fifteen persons at the - 
headquarters, including three of the 
top leaders of the Party: Thakin Than 
Tun, trie Party chairman; Stay*. Secretary^ 
Oeneral of the Partyj and Ba Tin (alia? 
GosnalJ, a memoer of the Politburo. 

yhen^the announcement (of the peace talks) 
was neard on the radio, the CP3 headquar-.. 
ters was greatly stirred. The people' there 
could not believe their earz . ..Thakin Thin 

nad been calling for a negotiated peace, 
Now tn-LS man who had been clamouring for 
negotiated internal peace could only remark 



loca 



-ine headquarters of the Communist Party had beer 

ImTUm?**?*^"?' ( °? : a37lt *' al -oltaAsV since 
i**B, e-cept jo* a bnef period in 2SS8 when Thnlr-fy 

JiT; *?+***. **?,?«"• *•/***«** Cecil's Thereof a* vain 
attempt to establish a foothold in Upper Sum , a K .^l„ 
nortn and south in the central paPt P of IJZ~„ '^~ t S 

Tomas are lover than ike Westerl *' l^f™ 'y **? F % U 
thickly wooded, vith no good -™dt' %?t J ** «** 
Sj*£I - *^>' ^rilltf'orct'. zTcateTZ^ln 11 
ra.lroad) out of Rangoon in the diref+i **. J* r> * 

Handclay, they are ideally si^Jied filial a^dZlr^ 
attacks on the main lines of co^unication in the Country . 
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that it was 'impossible for this class of 
reactionary bourgeoisie to offer neqotia- 
tions for peace. '. 

of tne j able w no loved dragons so much that 
ne ordered his palace to be decorated with 
effigies and figures of dragons in various 
poses, 3e Zoved to loo7ii at the d on in 

different poses. One day, a beautiful live 
dragon came to tne palace, and the Emperor ' 
ur.o loved trie dragon in pictures was greatly 
frightened oy the live one and ordered it 
to oe destroyed. * 

i««« =, *t "P W ? U be **■**■ ^ak" Than Tun was at a 
loss as to how to respond to the governnent offer of 

-rltvfna alkS ^ A Pg aJ:ently ' he ^Srowa accu^SeS £ 
relyxng on the advice and guidance of the Chinese on 
important matters involving CPB policy. xtttFlteZ 
noraal for bu to wait to receive insLuctionffro^ 
£• ttinese . Commm*«t Party's Central Committee (§CB/CC> 
before announcing a new CPB policy. ,wjr/a ' 

* cc ° rdin 9 *° "iiaile sources within the Party 
there had been radio contact between the CCT/cS anfthe 



Hya, Ba /.net, Bo Hin Din, Sea) Bta, and Bo Tin Shein- 
Rangoon; 1970. Thie too-volume book on the CPB loverire 

in 1967-68. oy defecting to the government, Alloaina for 
tome exaggeration and the obvioU bias of the authols 
aga-.nst Tr.ak'.n Than Tun, the book is bu far thT best 

TAVjwJYJUlT* ™ f0 ™ at ™ r - «««««« on the C? / 
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CP3/CC since 19 50, the 'CPB receiving directives directly 
from the CCP/CC* According to these sources, 



The CPB had never formulated any p) 
introduced any -idea of its own; it 



>lan or 
took 
orders from the CCP and faithfully com- 
plied with them. 



The much-maligned '2955 line', adopted by 
the CPB/CC in 1955, advocating an end to 
the civil war and the re- establishment of 
internal peace, was a directive sent to 
the CPB from Peking over the wireless* 
At the central committee meeting, it was 
delivered under the label of 'The Resolu- 
tion of the CPB/CC. ' 

After having laid down the program to 
stop the civil war and re-establish in- 
ternal peace, the CCP sent detailed in- 
struction's- for implementation of that 
policy , also over the wireless. 



*The CPB had radio contact with ▼-. 
were relayed from there to Peking. 



messages 




__ j, commune cations; 

via tne raai*o were acso supplemented by courier traffic 
overland from China* There is no evidence that the 
Chinese embassy in Rangoon was involved in the communi- 
cations system, however, either in transmitting clandes- 
tine radio messages to the CPB or in sending couriers 
to CPB headauarters . 
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Besides the radio contact, the Chinese had con- ? 

tact with the CPE through the Overseas CPB in China *1 

an organization •: £ some 60-65 Burmese Communists who J 

had been living in China since the early 1950's * The j 

extent of this secret organization — officially called I 

the Overseas Branch of the CPB — ' has only recently - 

C 2 n ^%°- light ' With the Publication of The Last Days j 

of xhakin Than Tun in 1970. Formed in 1953 by Thakfn i 

Ba inem Tin and Thakin Than Myaing, who acted as Ats l 

Chairman and Vice-chairman, respectively, it was founded ~1 

with the purpose of establishing contact with other Com- i 

S^S* P f r ^ es - **? «*?**« were supposed to meet with 'J 

representatives of foreign Communist Parties who came 1 

™° ^Z na a r*? t0 f^P'^sent the CPB at international Com- - — f 

munis t meetings.** C P3 Party Chairman Thakin Than Tun, 



^ «Inl9S0, Central Committee members Aung Gui and Bo 
inan Save were the first Burmese Communists go to 




Thakin Biz Thein Tin, 
a group of 40 Burmese 



/ZZ™ unoenterea China secretly via Burma's northern 

J c * V area DetW3en ^^tky^na and Bhano. Finally, in 
September 1953, another group of 24 CPB members, including 
Politic > memoer TnaKin Than Myaing and Central Committee 
r?;! Tnakvn Pu and Bo Zeya, left Burma for China. Thus, 
*V 19G J* *uo of tne CPB f s seven Politburo members and 
six j its 21 Central Committee had been living in China 
jor over ten years, . 

**In every case where the identity of the CPB delegate 
to an international Communist meeting is known, it was 
w?TZ S / °i *7 7 Overseas ^CPB S that is, a Burmese Communist 
J>no was actually living m China. For instance, the CPB 
celegateto tne meeting of Communist Parties in Moscow 
m Uovemoer 1960 was Thakin Ba Thein Tin himself. The 



tere 



-y _~~« .^.i**.w* ou. j.ne~n uin nimselj* Tne, 

is no evidence oj the Burmese Communists who remained 
lR 5wr,7IC ever taking part in an international meeting. 

(footnote continued on page 12) 






r! 



who had never been outside Burma and was neither inte— 

"fort?^ 1 "^ 1 " ° Utl0 ° k "° r Particularly concerned aoo^t 
foreign assistance, was apparently core than willina 

^L 1 ^ Ve . anterpati ° nal otters to Thakin Ba Thein ?i n 
and the Overseas CPB. ■ Lin 

suggestec^he'idL^of^^rseas 1 ^! £^ ^^ 
Co^unists once, in china, tlVckZ^^t gS d 
to serve Chinese interests above all e i se . %ccorli^ 
to one Burmese Party rceriber who had intimate knoSletql 
of the workings of the Overseas CPB, the latter^ook 
its orders directly from the CCP: • 

Although ihe Overseas CPB should have been 
under tre control of the CPB, since it »£ 
obviously a branch of the latter, it acted 
in a superior way to its mother organiza- 
tion and relayed the directives the CCP 
nad to give to the CPB. The latter had to 
comply witr. tr.e orders of the CCP. 

(footnote continued from page 11) 

Palti^inafZ* '\* ""S ev J de . nce that **• Burmese Communist 
IT**'- t 1-' ^ Party in Burma > concerned itself 

ill n e TTe'VpT* 1 - tirrUltcf'the^lr- "»* ^ *• 

t^onal Communist meetings, the Burmese > Comm^B^ V^' 

ZlVrPlt r ^ l ' y m ™ he ™ ° f th * Overseas ~£?4 B %,- 
ported the Cmnese position on Issues in disryl^ it V£l 
international Communist movement. ^spu.e ^« the 



:1 
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c „ ,.?- I \ an i r eve nt, as soon as word reached Bot-,-„„ 
of Ne Win's call for peace talks in j^e 1963 th^r-K • 
nese are reported to have called t« ~~ - 1963 ' *»« Chi- 
af the Oversea* rp» J. , *• u emergency meeting 

authorizInrA^ng^yi^d Tot thef ^ * WaS paSSed 
to Bur.a tS n^o^ate^ftn^f-gover^r^rl^f 1 ^ 6 ^ 
that Ne Win's nove had provided the ™f~ " a PP«a« 

portunity for which thev ZrX wi i Chinese with an op- 

as mu =h-al the C^^s^nLn^^ve^Int^e^^ 9 ' ^ 
directive to the Overseas CPB a f L yllrT earli^" 9 

Burma will be aiZe io ret to^eir 

return will r.ave to be waited, and so 

Chinese an opportunity to tiahten J^?' **■*" « f *>rdad the 

the Co^isAove.enl £ £££" S^ft^f Chinese 

talks than originally envisZed 'A VfZtt ° t ne peaae 

rf P re sentativeSt including 7ung Cyi *%%£?%? ° f /% V . en 
Sne-.n, arrived in Rangoon on 12 jilt • I * *2* *"* T * n 
eleven, led by Bo Ze/a, arrived i^uee^la^J^/ ° f 
tnvrd group, led by Thakin Ba Tnein TinUl'iJ •* , 

-~n early September Be-for.* "-A Z,~ /i " tins el f t arrived 

rjootr.ote continued on page 14) 
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would seem to have been very much interested in the 
peace talks for their own sake. Contrary to widespread 
belief, they were interested at the time in an end to 
the unproductive Communist armed struggle in Burma 
Apparently, they had real hope that the talks would 
result xn a negotiated peace which would ultimately 
be exploitable by the Communists. 

Chinese Pressure To End The Fighting 

Although one might presume that the Chinese 
strongly supported the armed struggle of the Burmese 
Communists, who were, after all, faithfully following 
-4ao s precepts in waging a people's revolutionary war 
(a rural guerrilla war) , the fact is that Peking had 
given virtually no help to the Communist insurgency 
in Burma ._ In the years immediately after, the Communist 
takeover in _ China, the Chinese gave propaganda supoort 
to the national liberation war" in Burma, but even this 
was toned down during the early 1950' s; by 1955 it 
had stopped altogether. From 1955 through 1963* the 
Chinese maintained a; discreet public silence on the 
whole sunject of the; armed struggle in Burma. 

Apparently, the Burmese Communists ! had expected 
support from the Chinese and had been very much surprised 
at the aloof attitude adopted by the CCP throughout this 
period towards the revolutionary struggle 'in Burma. Con- 
trary to the many rumors and suspicions that the Chinese 



(footnote continued from -page IS) 

known to have briefed the delegation before its departure 
Z? e 'f ? an J >e , 7l ° douht ^ at t*e Chinese were providing 
tne behind- tne-scenes direction to the Communist repre- 
sentatives at the peace talks. 
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were providing aid to the 3urmese insurgents, thev are 
not Known to have supplied any assistance — eithe- 
arras or equipment — with the exception of the radio 
communications equipment they furnished the C?B.* 

In addition to the evidence that the Chinese 
were not providing concrete support to the armed stxuq- 
gleinBurma, there is good evidence that thev used 
their influence with both the Burmese government and the 
Communists to promote peace negotiations. In OctSe- 
I960, Liu Shao-cm is reliably reported to have asked 
Lt U s^ e " ^ »*»i**er, »hy, "if Communism woSd 
.not be defeated by arms alone" (as U Nu had said) , did 
the government of Burma not stop the armed suSggle £nd 
allow the communists to serve in the government* n 

^„" "c d t° haVE «**»* that the idea £2 -not bad" 
and "might be tried," whereupon Liu urged him to ston 
^government's military operations against*^ CoSmun- 
-„-T„ I In ."P riI 196 3, ^iu Shao-chi similarly pressed Ne 
"into ? ake peace with the CPB and allow Communist P ar- 
?nl^r^ 0:i ^ ; hS 5°vemment. Chinese presS ™y ? 
Z2fL e L**Z\ had =° ra ethin 5 to do with He Win's decision 
placVSSL? ** amnest ^' *** two months later? 

„„* *.■ In these sffine y ears that Peking was trying to 
get tne government to offer the Communists peace -talks 
ot"^^^ promoting a peace line P witoin toe' 
CPB. As noted earlier, it was the Chinese who in 1955 
suggested a "peace line" to the CPB and sent detailed 

tf e^ C ^° nS - - 1 h0W *? ^? le ^t the pollcy^f setking 
to end the civil war. As soon as Ne Win's offer of 

??* Ce ^ £- S " 2S nade P^ 1 ^ in "63, Thakin 3a Thein 
riZi. ? Cnairman of the Overseas CPB in china, wrote 

toe «»"£ °^ Sr CTB l6aderS in Burma ' explaining why 
~»^ ? should accept "Ne Win's sincerity" in offering 
?| a f e tf^' S ™f™**i* Ba Thein Tin was - anl still 
-s — little more than communist China's mouthpiece, toi- 
ls good evidence that the Chinese were interested Ik 
inducing the CPB to take Ne Win's offer serious? 



o* It'/ /*?" *r~ 4 ° f ° P a ./« lle * discussion of the evidence 
Oj -r.e ZacK oj Cr.ir.ese military assistance to the C=>5 
prior to June 13S7, « «.- a 
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Thus, the evidence is consistent that +■*<> i-t,,-~ 
were urging all parties concerned to endive r^hSna^n 
Burma and- re-establish peace or the b**?<= IS It? ^ 9 ln 
ists being allowed to participate^ L Te gt^^T^ 
essence, what the Chinese were pushing *or w« ?*» Ik 
donment .of the armed struggle in faGo? ;?=>?? ^e aban- 
united-front government, in which Se Cotunis^ ^Lia 
obvrously not have predominant oower? burwnicTtt^ 
maght come to dominate later. The Chinese a^arlntL 
IsL as £1? asTmff t0 /? Wer f ° r the Burmfsl 6 ?^. 
ovel'tne 3 SiS loverSenl"^ 31113 CU ~ iaf *^ 

^inHf^inese SS^£ *& ^S^VF 
respect to Burma, it was probablylotivatea^Tihe "£? 
lowing special considerations- (II SI^l? the .f? 1 - 
tary situation of the cpb o{ *h»\- ? ho Peless aili- 
Ne Win would agree to OB 'pa^t< £pa Won ?° S ^ bility ttat 
ment (inasmuch as Communiscf who had aefecte^r^f 11 ' 

setis fi e1^?1u^S%ori^%o?fc^vex e S 0a t0 be 
1= 1949, Burma had been tkllirft non S,^V earS - 
to recognize Communist china! ^i£ gTSSlv SS?* 

to the OT and the £ £L££rLS^~S£S:*» 
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intervention in Korea. In 1954, chou En-lax chose Burma 
as one or the first countries he visited as Prem*e» 
The joint communique that he signed with the Burmese 
government elucidating the "Five Principles of Peaceful 
Coexistence" anticipated the later (1955) "Bandung Spirit 
His visit was reciprocated by u Ku later in 1954, and 
af uer that there was a fairly steady exchange of high- 
level visits between the two countries. In 1955, Burma 
was the first n on- Communist country to sign a civil 
air agreement with China, with the result that Burma 
became the customary transit point for Chinese leaders 
enroute to other foreign destinations. Xzi 1960, Burma 
was the xirst country to sign a Treaty of Friendship 
and Non-aggression with China and the first to settle 
a boundary dispute. Finally, in October 1961, atoo this 
long display of friendship and cooperation, China re- 
warded 3urma with the most generous economic aid offer 
that it had ever made to a non-bloc countrv, an interest- 
free credit of $84,000,000. . - iCS>u 

So long as relations with Burma were good, and 
there was a good chance of getting pro-Chinese Burmese 
Communists into positions where they could influence 
Burmese policy even more favorably towards China, it 
was definitely in China's interests to maintain good 
relations with the government and not to allow Chinese 
entanglements with an insurgent CPB to disrupt these 
relations. The point to be stressed, since it has a 
direct bearing on developments in 1967-70, is that the 
1963 Chinese assessment of the government . \( i.e. , Burmese 
foreign and domestic policies) seems to have been the 
determining factor in its formulation of policy towards 
the 3urmese Communist insurgency, 

^ The Chinese had not only made their priorities 
c^ear, in repeated initiatives to cement the already • 
close relations between China and Burma, while they all 
but ignored the revolutionary struggle of the CPB, but 
they had gone so far as to urge the Burmese Communists 
tin private) to give up the armed struggle against the 
government. Thus, Peking sought to remove the one issue 



.._ y 
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Signing of theSino-Burmese Border Agreement, October 1960 
(Photo shows U Nu and Chou En-toi signing the a gYeement with 
51 c£f ™ n and Liu Sha o-chi standing behind them) : 



t-WTiliOll" 



sup- 

The Collaps e of the Peac*> ? a )v c . ,~k ■?„,„. 

"— ce ^a-ucs, C hinese Dismav at the CPB 

of the insurgent groups ^lt £* ^ Sd F^fr a11 

everv^Lf* 9 " Au 9«st to November 1963. T n 

^oL^or &^^£?Zf™*?* cailefofr 

wing Karens remained (Si S^™ * °" ly the ri9ht " 
cause w<th the Sa ,Jk le-t-wing having made common. 

aissidence)f e in^Lr=f itl? 3 /tHZP At bMk iato 
the right-win* Kaier* J.! ' cea 2 ef **e agreement with 

resuat 9 ol ^mon-thToHe^Sions.^ 6 "* *"**»• 
with thf ttf^JS love^l^*^ the ^tiation. 

ass srsaisS^S?% s^- 

the Coiumunists of exoloitir,rr S^rll ? accused 

tilities bv "sur-J!*?i ? ? g e temporary lull i n hos- 

and oncosts!- "^"hes aguast government patrols 

-wn of^tSL't^^-SS^ ^o^n^r^" 
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interpreting Ne Win's offe- of oeaee <-=.iv~ 

weakness,, tried to take ^mtaSToI thl **J S ^ of 

ganda and orgwiLtiLSl'Sf ££%£, *S £f " ^^ 

It seeas that the Communis ts • effnrfc ^« * 

off negotiatiorj ^"^^ S°vern.-nent «sed to break 
talks was orooatiy Se iac£ SS°S.fS the .J ai1 ^ of the 
to comoronlse. jSun^JaS ££* neither szde was willing 
Handed* that toe g^vern^n"* r^ff' *% Communists de- 
Politi P al Party . 9 ^e^— ds^ere certain^ etf^tic, 



lr?r * *«?c»^» ff end to civil war ~ cre^' !•' il 
*** ^as not prepaid to ekare w -:tn anyone *"-*" *' 
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considering the weak military Position of -he C»B * 
a breakdown of' the tatks. anions to avoid 



* r rfe have no -vn.foT7naii.ovi cs *« *)>,-* +3. ^- - 

*.t demands. It -;,- » at e Z-«.-»a2ft^'""?iv >^« £"2T' 
W* o/ „„ o/ & Consist tactictZrZl tZ fallen 
r.e oraanizino a-P ■**.„„* j- ™T_ A vne *"* 8 




Id 
:djzis ting 



■f** y-^-i. .-..,. j.. ., . "">-* j .siwue -.,. adjusting 

is taci.ee to avoid a breakdown in the tal>s 1», 

It wouT d see* ^b/LlVS™*** ?':™- to Chinese »«»*»* 
tnan tr.e CP3 ignoring fne edlitt/zL*^ *' '**"* 
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negotiations a success. During the talks, the Chinese 
had been very careful to play the role of sympathetic 
observer rather than interested party; and, when the 
talks broke down, they made no continent that indicated 
that they regretted the outcome. However, a year late.r, 
in October 1964, NCNA broadcast a message from the : CP3 
to the CCP alleging that the peace talks had failed, 
"owing to sabotage by the forces of imperialism, internal 
reaction in Burma [i.e., right-wing forces in the govern- 
ment of 3urma] , and [Burmese Communist] revisionism. ■ . 
This is as close as the Chinese ever came to attacking 
the Burmese government prior to June 1967, when the 
big blow-up in Sino-Burmese relations occurred. The 
3urmese government is reported to have very much resented 
this obvious interference in 3urmese internal affairs; 
in fact, it was said to have been more angered by this 
action than by anything else the Chinese did prior to 
mid-1967. 



The Aftermath of the/' Talks; The CP3 Internal Struggle 




It is certainly true that this was a desperate 
time for the C?3 militarily. Almost immediately after 
the breakdown in the talks, the Burmese anny went on 
the offensive against the Communists in the Irrawaddy 
delta area. -CPB military units, which had dwindled from 
an estimated 2,000 men under arms in February 1962 to 
less than 1,000 in late 1963, were no longer capable 
of mounting a military offensive; during the winter of 
1963-64, they were reduced to sporadic acts of terror 
and sabotage, mostly against economic targets. For 
the most part, they avoided a direct challenge to the 
military, even of the hit-and-run terrorist type, and 
concentrated instead on economic interference and 
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harassment, such as the burning of government r-ce sto-e- 
houses -- actions which proved generally ineffactivl. 

It was against this dismal background that the 
Cninese began to interfere more directly i n the inSL^ 
affairs of theCPB. For at least a yea? beforl Se 
peace negotiations began in the summer of 1962, ThaJcin 
itetn ^ = P^tionas Party chairman had been verv^hakv- 
in June 19 62, he had only barely survived a dirertchal-^- 
lenge to his authority in the form of a vote of no- 
confiaence in the Central Committee oosed by ^olithu™ 

^it^tll^H f ««*"** to the Part/ in late lf«^d 
early 1963 had threatened his position even more sSiouslv 
It is doubtful that Thakin Than Tun could have survived " 
another test of strength in the Central ComStteHf a 
vote on : the Party chairmanship had been ta^ in Juf e 




toy., suffer by' the Party' £^ VsTe^" ^l™™™ 
TtLl\lllJlllV-ll:J/ S Jl a l m / S °1? °J. **?**" ^an Tun's 



■'/ft 
..TV; 






.7' 



,. -. WB - *"•« yy ^ °J cl majority of those nre^wf 

r« *«-., easej seren yotceJ oas required to elect a III 
chapman Thakin Than Tun continued as chairman EcZever 
2-tyas clear that he did not have the support of tl7 ' 

majority. C or tr. e moment, Politburo members such as Stay 




eld 
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After a hiatus of several months, when all at- 
tention was focused on the peace talks, Goshal renewed 
his direct challenge to Thakin Than Tun in December 
1963. At a meeting at Party headquarters, at which 
Thakin Than Tun presented his case that "the failure 
of the peace talks was due to the Revolutionary Council, 
which had tried to force the peace delegates [the CPB] 
to surrender to the terms it dictated", Goshal argued that 

the {CP3} delegation had not worked for 
negotiations but had exploited the situa- 
tion by expanding the under ground organi- 
zational work of the party and by organi- 
zing demonstrations with a view to placing 
the Government in a fix. These activities 
created a misunderstanding at a time 
when mis understandings should have been 
avoided. Thus * . t/ie responsibility \for 
the ^failure of the negotiations rests 
with the party. 

For the first tine, however, Goshal found himself virtu- 
ally isolated in his opposition to Thakin Than Tun. 
In addition to Thakin Than Tun and his loyal supporter 
Thakin Chit, all of the CPB leaders who had returned 
from China were now solidly aligned against him.* The 



*Tnree of the Central Committee members who came 
from China to Burma for the peace talks — Aung Oyi 
Thakin ?u, and Bo Zeya — stayed in Burma after the' 
collapse of the talks. Besides these three* 2S other 
Peking-returnees stayed in Burma permanently* joining 
TnaK-un Tnan Tun in armed opposition to the government. 
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Peking-returnees, most of whom were now oermanently 
attached* to Party headquarters, had tipped the balance 
in favor of the previously discredited Thakin Than Tun- 
xt was a significant change in the tide that had been 
running against Thakin Than Tun ever since June 1962. 
In the next few years , these Peking-returnees would 
play a significant role in the strong comeback of Thakin 
Than Tun as Party chairman. The December 1963 meeting 
signalled the fundamental change in the balance of 
power in the CPB that had occurred as a result of -their 
return from China. 

This lineup in support of Thakin Than Tun was 
clearly the result of Chinese advice. When asked by 
the CPB for its views on the breakdown of the talks 
with Ne Win, Peking had sent (by radio) a Top Secret 
message entitled "Our Views on the Negotiations.* It 
1S significant that this epistle from the Chinese managed 
to skirt the whole is$ue of the ""negotiations and to 
concentrate instead on the question of Party unity. 
As stated in The Last Days of Thakin Than Tun : 

We may find it necessary to make a correct 
assessment of the past action, but it' -is 
better for us to avoid paying too much at- 
tention to the ptst and ponder on the trends 
and duties of the future. 

It would not contribute anything to unity 
within the Party to waste time on deter- 
mining whether it was correct or not to 
hold a mass meeting on November 2 0th or 
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whether it vas correct or not to negotiate 
witn tne Rational Democratic United Frort 

If no agreement can be obtained on these 
points, the matters should be postponed 
Time and circumstances will in due course 
offer answers to these questions. 

Although the Party may have suffered some 
Losses, tne following are some of its ' 
successes : 

(a) Some members of the Party abroad 
were brought back. 

(b) We gained experience both in the 
good and the bad sides of things. 

~ -m mt>9, the CPB formed an alliance with the Zo-F+*r* + 
taren National Vnited Party and three otTermtntslule 
minority parties: the New Man State Party thTxlrll 
TlTal\^lI aTty % md J he CMn ^VrernTolU^latfo^ 

Ihento^Z - S I*?* 1 * *- P ?l r ^Sanizatlon until 296?, 
wr.en for tne first time mixed bands of Karens ard Com 

nTil c / n *™*** doint operations in thTllra^dy ' 

Delta under the name of the NDUF. y 

In 1963, the Communists chose to negotiate wit? +**> 
%7m™Z nt ^ t}ltn ^ #*«««* of the llvP ToZdfe 
r^sl.C a \° Ve r SSaff /-> t he <**"**• considered this a 

%lZr f * e * m ™c*** discussions with the NDUF the 

~aiKB witn tne individual parties of the NDUF ever +>*„~i 

£&£Z £ e ™f ?•> ««* ***■ mult e rrl %,? 9h 

-vjusea „c do tms, nowever. 
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(c) We were able to expose He Win's 

oogus peac- ~ - - 

socialism. 



bogus peace move and his' bogus* 
icialism^ * 



(d) 



We were able to show the people 
that we were really desirous of 
peace and worked honestly for it 



■ ;Ll * - W ?° r ' g t0 e******* that since the 
enemy nas oro<en up negotiations this time fhere 
are no possibilities of peace in the futile 
Tne Party should repeatedly call for peace wher- 
ever an occasion arises. ^ ««*»- 

Peking's message seems to convev a .A***** *-~ 
of disappointment, which is consiSw^o^f evl^* 
dence we have that- the Chinese had hoped for a dif*e«» B * 
outcome from the peace talks. There is also a ^f^ 

ticis^ e o2 e ?- 0t i ati0 2 s ' ^ werf^ w !Lfng f to 3n ^e d crI- 
no- 3?^% V er ? 0riaance "^ctly became they dil 

ence that the CpI not wasL^frevIewSg^e^f " but 
concentrate instead on the -future possibilities^; 
peace," were clearly intended to block any ePoV?o use 
the faxlure of the peace talks to unseat him? 

di^^-T 1 * AP ^ X 1964 ' the "^i^ese intervened ever more 
dxrectly, making a number of soeci'ie i-»™m~ e J e j-. more 

on Burmese Part| organiIation? P a fl~or whKre^M 
accepted by Thakin Than Tun and submitted to a Lll°7 a * 
of the central Committee in September 1964 unter Xe 5 



l," 



'--"•-A:'. 
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heading "The Chairman's Original Proposals. n * These 
measures were obviously designed to increase Chinese 
control over the C?B. "First, it was recommended that 
Thakin Than Tun be kept as Party Chairman — allegedly 
because his name was "well known in Burma and abroad- " 
Secondly, it was suggested that Central Committee mem- 
bers abroad (referring to the Overseas CP3 in China) 
y^QQ-p their full rank and position on the Central Com- 
mittee, despite their prolonged absence from Burma. 
iastly, it was recommended that Bo Zeya, a Peking- 
returnee, be elected a fuil member of the Central Com- 
mittee. With the support of the Peking-returnees , 
Thakin Than Tun managed to have all these proposals 
accepted by the Central Committee. 



*The Central Committee meeting of September 1964 was 
the first of several Important organizational moves, 
many of them Illegal as far as the Party constitution 
was concerned, that Thakin Than Tun was to make during 
2964-66 to maintain his control over the CP3.. having 
barely survived a no- confidence motion at the 1962 Cen- 
tral Committee meeting, he was obviously afraid to call 
a full meeting of the Central Committee In 1964. With 
the necessity of promulgating a new Party line after 
the failure of the peace talks, however, he had to make 
some pretense of holding a Central Committee meeting to 
approve the new line. Thus, he called a meeting of 
the. Politburo members and the Peklng-retumees who were 
at Party headquarters; two regional representatives of 
the Central Committee were Invited to give It legitimacy 
as a Central Committee meeting. However, most of the 
members of the Central Committee were not Informed of 
the meeting. This was the beginning of Thakin Than 
Tun's bypassing of the Central Committee and his use 
of other organizations within the Party, either the 
Politburo or more Informal groups which he was to create 
in order to make Party policy. 
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On the specific advice of the Chinese, the Central 
Committee also adopted a resolution on Party unity 
emphasizing the special unity between those Central Com- 
mittee members "who were abroad but have now come back 
and those who have always been in the country M Here 
again, the motive was the obvious one of strengthening 
CPB ties with China, The Chinese had made a definite 
point of the need for unity between Thakin Than Tun and 
his principal rival, Goshal. 

It is necessary to promote the spirit of 
cooperation and confidence among members 
of the Central Committee. Gossiping, 
bringing disgrace, and factionalism should 
oe avoided. It is desirable to pay special 
attention to building unity between the 
Chairman and Comrade Goshal t 

Although it was not spelled out, what the Chinese really 
meant was unity between Thakin Than Tun and Goshal on 
££ ^f.'**^ *eking : and Thakin Than Tun were advocat- 
i/^ f °f r* 16 5 ar * y ~ ln other words, complete surrender 
~y Goshal and his followers. It would be two years before 
±he full import of the resolution would become clear- 
only ±n hindsight could it be seen clearly as the final 
warning to Goshal and his supporters that no more opposi- 
tion would be tolerated, opposi 

The Cult of Thakin Than Tun . * 

^ & -, D Y ilig 1965 - 66 * a new atmosphere of militancv 
~*I* S ? a ^ P ? rty head <3^arter S/ nurtured by Thakin* 
^han Tun and the Peking-returnees. 

This was the time when Thakin Than Tun, 
Thakin Chit, and Aung Gyi were crying 
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-nenselves hoarse with such slogans as 
f l ^f tn t e Ne yi * Fascist Government to 
tne last.", 'Destroy the enemy as ar 
enemyy. 'Don't hesitate to kill one's 
parents if they are enemies'. They 
constantly encouraged the youths [the 
students at the Central Marxism- Leninism 
Scnool] to snout tnese slogans. 

This was also the time when the word 
revolutionary' was in vogue. Every- 

tnmg was 'revolutionary' the 

'revolutionary Politburo', 'the Revo- 
lutionary Central Committee', the 
'revolutionary students', the 'revo- 
lutionary office superintendent' 

even the 'revolutionary kitchen'. 

Every conversation at party headquarters 
was cluttered with the word of Mat* 

in lllS l 9 l S ' Party } ? ead ^arters was totally absorbed 

*j.»-u. . bone of the camDaxgns had a*- le>an+> 
liS ^ ance °t a rational ideoiogicll basis; oSLs 

rlnatlcal C °^o d r^ revision "te) were more obviously 
£hat^« ,.? ?ek 1 ng-retumees openly acknowledged 
^11 h^Tw 6 modelled after similar Move- 
ments in which they had participated in China. 

,•„ ^r, In ? ddition r there was a new enphasis on fcenro- 

Si? SFSf : — *?" £ssias=~- 

*yr, a low- level Party official, and his wife c i B i„ ^ 
tur^t?^ ^d chosen to leave Par^ headgufrters to re- 
turn to thexr hone town and work for the Party therL 




Their grin, ritualistic murder was to be reoeated count- 

n™ V~^ S Sf "? the neXt - Vear ' with » increasing^ 
?nT ^? s P ! ?«e and a greater nu.7ier of narticiparts 
in tne symbolic act of murder. Terror was also «*S 
against local villagers who were su^pecte! of g<v!n£ 
aid to government troops ia their search operations" 
against the Communists. (In this case, the c?B °2 de- 
parting from a long-standing tradition of feaving^if! 

ft S d r Lf o"k' 3S l0n9 - aS *** Provided safe haven and 
food and other provisions to the CP3. m nanv cases 
the same villagers coooerated with the CPa !S S^ ' 
ment troops, depending' on who ca^e to tSL^flSgeT** 11 " 

In early 1967, the ideological camoaiqn reached 
a new height, when Party members were f orced^o Iwlar 
that they would kill al"> "oacif^-!-«» fi-wl! 5 swear 
negotiations with theloVernSnt* ^hoi^ey lis^el 
wathm the Party, including their own oarentst ?n thi~ 

S S !un"'cVef' aS -°^ y " ****** ° f ^ bef °- Sa^" 
3™?* v I rivals — Goshal and his suoooxte-s — 
would become targets of the new reign of terror to the 



T he CPB Cultural Revo lutio n , S tage I: «,» p,^- „. 



lmra . lhe movement to purge Goshal and his two high- 

^TLjSr^^ 5 la the ?arty ' ?0l itb«« member Huly 
and Party Headquarters Superintendent Ba Khet, began 

HSl ! ?r j ng . 19 "- *« tte «**« ne * weS per^nently 
all ^f ■ S P f^ y h ? a<5t 3 ua ^ers, they were present at 
^ fi indoctrination sessions which preceded tneir 
arrest, trial, torture, and, finally, execution. (Only 
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?* J tit W w S spared death, because he manaaed to escape 
• the. bamboo prison where he was held shortlv Itllte 

ne would have been executed along with Goshal and Htay?*) 

Goshal was proclaimed a "revisionist" and a "oaci 
list who was opposed to revolutionary wa-» o~ 97 \J*, 
1967 ThaKin Than Tun announced a SSi^to decllion to 
expel hrn from the Central Committee. Apparently %£ 
decision had been reached at secret meet^s of ThaSn 

~ung, only two of whoa were members of the Politburo^ 
Goshal was confronted with the charges soLm* hi^. 

LH^ n9 °l ** S ^° U? °* 28 *?^ A??er"enySg £ll 
the other charges, including the allegation that hi 5£ 

°IW^ ^ ^\? entral ""^-Leninism School ?a stx^U- 
hold of the Peking-returnees) and to Marxist-Lenin?^ 9 
teachings, he addressed himself to the main cha^f 1 * 
of being a "revisionist." He said Sat he wa^no4 
prepared to admit that he was a diehard revisionist 
since he did not consider himself opposed to'toSSs^ 
leninism Mao Tse-tung's Thought." In conclusion K« 

"t^ef Sd h |romL e ff^ "* S4* 40 " ^ ^elen^^Com- 
S^rPar^Tisted! M * " *' '"* ^ «* ca *^ 

Essentially the same scene was reoeated fo- H f» 
and Ba Khet. The 27 April Politburo decision hff%?=^ 
K^/^"" thS Central ConJttee tfhal di^m! ssed 
Sabers Office 5 ? ?" aS Su - ?^*«^t of the Partial? 
quarters Office. In announcing their demotions, ThaJcin 



or Te ZL aTly - 2 - 9 J 7 ' ?a ^ '^dquar-.ers was constantly 

l"-7 su 'r er - de *e* *° *ne Burmese army and or. 14 June 
nmud a press conference in P.angoon, This was the first 
.««* tr.e outside vorld *»«, of the upheaval tithin tie 
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Than Tun declared: 

This day marks the beginning of the his- 
toric revolution within the Party. The 
revolutionary Politburo has resolved to 
stand firm on Marxian- Leninism, Mao Tse- 
tung's Thought and to annihilate revi- 
sionism. This is a historic' event, a 
triumph for the CPB over. revisionism. 

Ktay's son, a student at the Marxism-Leninism School, 
is reported to have led the shouting of slogans against 
his father, in the next few weeks, this voung man was 
to be given a leading role in the struggle sessions 
against Ktay and the other two condemned men. 

This last,, fanatic stage in the ;ourge of Goshal 
and Htay was strikingly similar in many* key asDents to 
the Chinese Cultural Revolution. Two of the most famil- 
iar features of the Chinese revolution Iwhich the Burmese 
Communists borrowed "were the wall-poster campaign and 
the marathon "mass meetings" at. which the accused were 
sentenced to death. The Peking-returnees even sought 
to make explicit the comparison of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion m the CP3 with thai: of the CCP: they are reported 
to have continuously referred to Goshal as "Burma's Liu 
Shao-chi," and to Htay as "Burma's Teng Esiao-ping. " 
After the arrest of Goshal, Htay, and Ba Khet in May 
1967, the Politburo had adopted a "Resolution on the 
Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution of China," which 
made Mao's Thought the official line of the CP3.* Its 



yhakzn Than r :un and Aung Gyi are reported to have 
authored the resolution on the Cultural Revolution. Al- 
tnough they reportedly wrote it in early spring, they 
had been unable to get it approved over the strong ob- 
jections of Goshal and Etay. After the latter were 

(footnote continued on page 3SJ 
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eulogy of Mao Tse-tung rivalled the most extreme state- 
ment of praise for the Chinese Party Chairman in China 

itself: 



Comrade Mao is the greatest Marxist- Lenin- 
ist of our times. Ee has inherited Marxism- 
Leninism, defended it, and with his genius 
'and creativeness brought about an all-round 
development of it.*. It is definitely 
recognized that the Thought of Mao has 
taken a new position, not only for China, 
but also for the history of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism* In present times, Mao's Thought is 
the guiding thought in the international 
Communist movement, 

Since^ 1943 the C?3 has expressed it's desire 
to adopt the thought of Mao as a guiding 
principle in the same way as the. teachings 
of Marx, Engels, and Lenin have been adopted* 
But today, such a position is not enough. 
Today Mao's Thought must be the sole guiding 
principle for the triumph of the revolution 
in 3urma. For these reasons, in Burma op- 
position to Mao's Thought is the same as 
opposition to Marxism- Leninism. The CPB 
must fight uncompromisingly against those 
opposed to Mao *s Thought. Such persons 
must be destroyed. 



(footnote continued from page 34) 

arrested, it was submitted to a meeting of the Central 
Marxism- Leninism School, which declared itself to have 
the powers of a Party congress. The resolution was 
unanimously approved as the official Party line on 15 
May 1957, 
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There is persisting confusion about the actual 
date of Goshal f s murder, largely because the fact of 
his death did not become known outside the Party until 
late 1967. It was presumed that he had been Jcilled some- 
time in the fall of 1967. Actually, he and Htay were 
liquidated in early June, at least two weeks before the 
eruption of anti-Chinese riots in Rangoon, which were 
the cause of the sudden break in Burmese relations with 
China. The timing is important in establishing the 
fact that the Cultural Revolution in the CPB pre-dated 
the break in Sino-Burmese relations. Because the Chi- 
nese began to give public support to the CPB Cultural 
Revolution in July 1967, after the blow-up in state 
relations, many observers naturally assumed that the 
Cultural Revolution began at that time. The presump- 
tion was that the Chinese had inspired and organized it 
after they began to support Communist insurgency in 
Burma. Thus, the CPB Cultural Revolution came to be 
regarded as an outgrowth of the new Chinese policy to- 
wards the CPB. it was thought that the Chinese had 
found it necessary to purge Goshal as a first step in 
gaining control of the CPB, presumably because he re- 
sisted China's intervention in CPB affairs after' China's 
break with the Burmese government. 

Actually, as we have seen, the Cultural Revolu- 
tion was well under way by March 1967, when Goshal and 
Htay first came under fire. It seems probable that the 
purge would have proceeded much as it did even if the 
sudden rupture in Sino-Burmese relations had not ensued 
and the Chinese had not suddenly acquired a new motive 
for supporting the CPB against the government. Thakin 
Than Tun and the Peking-returnees had obviously decided, 
with Chinese acquiescence if not active encouragement, 
to purge Goshal and Htay and other "revisionist elements" 
in the Party well before the events of June 1967 brought 
the Chinese and the CPB together in a common opposition 
to the Ne Win government. As a result of the revision 
in Chinese policy, the Chinese began to praise the pre- 
existing Cultural Revolution in the CP3 and to give in- 
creasingly serious support to other CP3 policies, in- 
cluding the armed struggle against the government. 
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With the removal of Goshal and Htay in June 1967 " 
the internal struggle within the CPB spread throughout ' 
zhe CP3, from the Politburo down to the most basic Party 




,„ M i„ induced 

among the purge victims were Thakin Than Myaing, fifth 
in standing in the Politburo and Central Committee and 
the Vice-Chairman of the Overseas CPB. Like Goshal and 
Htay, he was accused of being a revisionist and an anti- 
Party activist, and was liquidated in China. With his 
death, three of the sqvqii members of the Politburo had 
been purged, leaving only Thakin Than Tun, Thakin Ba 
Thein Tin (in China), Thakin Zin, and Thakin Chit — all" 
supporters of the new "revolutionary* line. The circua- ' 
stances surrounding the purge of the CPB Party members 
in China are not known (we know only that Vice Chairman 
Thakin 3a Thein Tin took a leadingi role in liquidating 
Thakin Than Myaing) , but there is abundant material on 
the terror used against the purge victims in Burma. 

. We have no specific information on Chinese direc- 
tives to the CPB during this phase' of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion. It is clear, however, that the Peking-returnees 
played a major role in directing the Cultural Revolution, 
and it can be presumed that the Chinese not only supported 
it but probably suggested the idea of a Cultural Revolu- 
tion to Thakin Than Tun in the first place. There is 
nothing to indicate that the Chinese tried to stop the 
killings within the CPB, although the killings went 
far beyond any of the methods employed in Mao's purge of 
the CCP. In 1968, when the Cultural Revolution in the 
CPB reached its most fanatical, bloodthirsty stage, Peking 
was still publicly endorsing it, a position which implies 
Chinese tolerance of the killings as' well. 
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Peking's Kands-off Attitude Towards Ir.surcer.cv 



To appreciate the change in Chinese policv after 
June 19 67, it it necessary to understand the Chinese 
attitude toward the CPB armed strugcie during the'v^a-s 
(19 6 4- June 1967) when Thakin Than Tun panacea to co--~ 



solidate his position in the ?artv 
purge of ■ the Parzy apparatus. 



*->»- 



rough a wholesale 



Chinese policy towards the armed strncgle in th^'s 
period had remained essentially the sane as it~hai been 
during 1955- 63 , except that Peking dropped its oressure 
on the C?3 to stop the insurgency, The Chinese* continued 
.meanwhile to pressure , the 3urmese government to negotiate 
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ions 



and at the height of the "anti-Goshal movement" in the 
C?B, the government sent a secret emissary to the C?3 w-th 
an ofrer to reopen peace talks at a time of the CPB's 
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choosing.* The government emissary was not authorized 
to negotiate beyond the point of securing agreement "to 
discuss a negotiated settlement of the long-time insur- 
gency,- however. We do not know what the CPB response 
was , and in any case these events were overtaken by the 
blow-up in Sino-Burmese relations which removed the last 
hope for peace negotiations between the Communists and 
the Rangoon government. 

Dp to mid-1967, while the Chinese kept up the 
pressure on the GUB to negotiate with the Communists, 
they refrained even from propaganda support of the in- 
surgency. So far as is known, they provided no material 
support for the CPB, Considering the detailed informa- 
tion that is available on Chinese contacts with the 
Burmese Party, it is almost inconceivable that there would 
be no mention of Chinese military aid to . the CPB insur- 
gents in The Last Days of Thakin Than Tun an.3 other 
sources of information on the C?3, if m;fact the CCP 
had been supplying the Burmese Communists with military 
assistance. The Last Days of Thakin- Than Tun gives a 
rather complete listing of the meager supplies of arms 
and ammunition with, which the Communists ^operated. More- 
over, the Burmese Army has never claimed ;to have found 
large numbers of arms in any of its raids on Communist 
hideouts. In September 1968, the army staged a parti- 
cularly successful attack on Party headquarters in which 
all of the arms in the possession of the Party leadership 
were captured. The most significant loss for the CPB 
was the army's capture of the radio communications 



*Tne secret emissary was Bo Ze Htutj a former leader 
of the CPB who had surrendered zo the government in May 
19$Z. se had beer, one of Thakin Than Tun's supporters' 
at the Central Committee meeting in June 1SS2 in voting 
against Goshal's motion to relieve Thakin Than Tun as 
Party Chairman* 
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equipment with which the CPB had maintained contact with 
Peking. Otherwise, the arras amounted to a few small arms, 
apparently not of Chinese manufacture. In addition to * 
this, there is no reported instance of Chinese arms 
destined for the CPB insurgents in central Burma being 
caught in transit across Burma. 

Thus, the evidence simply does not support the 
view (voiced particularly since June 1967) that Peking 
was supplying money, arms, and/or training to the CPB 
insurgents in the years before June 1967. On the contrary, 
China seems to have provided neither materiel nor propa- 
ganda support. The Chinese were of course in close touch 
with the CPB, advising Thakin Than Tun via radio contact 
and: maintaining a direct contact through the influential 
Peking-returnees at Party headquarters. 
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THE RUPTURE OF SIN0-3URMESS RELATIONS 



The Background to a Crisis 



3y 19 67, Sino-3urmese state relations had grown 
considerably less cordial than they had been in the early 
1960's. When Ne Win took office in Kerch 19 62, Chou 
En-lai expressed confidence that "the close relations 
of friendship and cooperation" between Burma and China 
would be further strengthened and developed* However,' 
China's relations with Ne Win were never as. warm as 
they had been with'U Nu. 

Although: Ne Win made good relations with China 
a cardinal point of his foreign policy, this did not 
prevent him" f rom resisting Chinese desires whenever ^ 
he felt Burmese sovereignty or vital , domestic policies 
to be at stake. Some of his domestic programs, such 
as the nationalization of Chinese businesses and the 
closing of Chinese schools and newspapers, presented 
problems for the Chinese. However, it was his increas- 
ingly strict adherence to a determinedly neutral and 
genuinely impartial foreign policy in the mid-1960' s 
that seems to have annoyed the Chinese the most. 
During 196-4-1966, Liu Shao-chi, Chou En-lai, and Chen 
Yi made repeated trips to Rangoon to gain Ne Win's sup- 
port for the Chinese stand on such international ques- 
tions as the Sino-Indian border dispute, the Afro- 
Asian Conference, Indonesia's " conf rontation" with 
Malavsia, and Vietnam. Ne Win resisted the Chinese pres- 
sures, however, as he resisted Soviet and US pressures. 
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NcWin and Chou En-lai in Rangoon in February 1964 







Ne Win and Liu Shao-chi in Rangoon in April 1966 
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to take a public stand on these issues.* Although the 
Chinese "became increasingly unhappy with these aspects 
of Burma's strictly neutral foreign policy, they were. 
willing to tolerate a certain amount of annoyance with 
Ne Win in the interest of maintaining good relations 
with Burma. ■ 



A In February 1964, Chou En-lai visited Burma to gain 
Ne Win's support for the Chinese position on the Sino- 
Indian border dispute and to inspire enthusiasm for the 
Afro-Asian Conference. His efforts failed on both counts, 
Ne Win refused to take a position on the Sino-Indian 
border conflict, and he told the Chinese that he thought 

lfche proposed A fro- Asian conference would have a divisive, 

father than unifying, effect on the nonalighed nations, 
ilthough he finally agreed to "consider" taking part in 

Ythe conference if one was held, he refuse d to endorse 

[the idea of a conference^ mtb li t 



In July 2964, Chou returned to Burma, with Chen Ii t 




_ Finally, in April 2966, L-uu Shao-chi 

visited Rangoon to try, once more, to get Ne Win's sup- 
port for the Chinese position on Vietnam; he, too, was 
unsuccessful. The fi^al communique after his visit did 
not even mention Vietnam. More than anything else, 
it seems to have been the Burmese refusal to take an anti- 
US position on Vietnam, even after the massive escalation 
of the war, that soured the Chinese on Ne Win's foreign 
policy. 
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Mao and Ne Win in Peking in July 1965 



Ne .Win took much the same attitude. Although he • 
had good 'reason to be annoyed with the Chinese, he recog- 
nized the overriding importance to 3urma of maintaining 
an atmosphere of good relations with Peking. There is/ 
no doubt* that he resented the many visits of Chinese 
leaders to Burma and the impression these visits created 
that Burma was susceptible to CPR influence. He also 
resented the propaganda activities of the Chinese in 
Burma.* Although there is no evidence to show that the 
Chinese embassy was in touch with the Burmese Communist 
Party, Ne Win and the Burmese government seem to have 
become increasingly concerned about this possibility 
from 1964 on. Ne Win's fears of Chinese subversion were 
heightened after the Indonesian coup in September 1365 
, .. ^__ .__ ^-_ ~^ = ~u~x _„-i c — - - JThair- 




suxances taat the: Chinese were iv^t supporting insurgency 
in 3urma r Ne Win became increasingly suspicious. Appar- 
ently/ several high-ranking Burmese military officers 
who were convinced that the Chinese were aiding the in- 
surgents, were influencing Ne Win in this direction. 
These officers seem to have deduced the fact of Chinese 
support to the insurgents from the fact of the step-up 
in" insurgency in late 1965 and early 1966. Whether or 
not Ns Win believed that the Chinese were actively sup- 
porting th e 3unnese insurgents . he certainly h ad his 
Suspicions -j 




*Ir. February .2964+ He Win had ordered the closing of 
the Chinese consulate in Mandalay because it flagrantly 
violated government refutations on the dissexrination of 
propaganda. 
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It was against this ' ba'dcarmmfl c '' 

"9 dissatisfactions, together witt L mutual ly increas- 
need to maintain good relations Sat 6 £° gn i. tio n of the 
tion in. China spilled over into B,i™, ^ C-H^ral Revolu- 
Chinese Red Guard diploma^ and c^d" ^/^ ° f 
» relations which neithercninf nor "S ^a^^^ . 

the ruptured s'Stt^i.^S^? ° ^ Pa ^ r *** 
as a direct result of theLti-thN° ' ^ oc ^rred 

m June 19 67, was essential?^ Z^t nese J riots in Rangoon 
Revolution in China. in SaLlowT^ "^ ° f *" Cultural. 
events leading up to the riots to a,- *"* *""* tte 
Chinese embasly officials £««„ ^ return of the 

in January MS^^^o^rSbi.".?!^^ f 
had been among the first of the chines^ ^" Rangoon 

orrxcials to be called home fnr ^^ ! • °f? lgn "inistry 
Cultural Revolution. After 5™ ^ d ° c trrnation in the 
training, they returned to bTZI? ""^ ° f S P ecial 
to the Overseas Chinese i B ° B™ Zn^hf a f°' S - WOrd 
of increasing Sino-Burmese ten?fon<= 2 .^ospnere 

their zealou sn ~ ss in r^^hf if Ascribed above, 

Mao was almost certain to *„L 6 9 ° Spel «=coraing'to 
kind.* certaxn-to provoke a confrontation of some 



™niyr ff °v. d »it ^/^:n:- z::i t 's-%~ **» 
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Overseas Chinese students tn ^oon.^f^f reor-e* 
tations by the Bumese government to the ^7n!L P v en ~ 
to cease these ,nissionary activitiel ffi S^SLX*"** 

IZSF&! °\i* Jme '. tte sovernaent issued an orfe- 
forbidding the wearing of Mao badges. When rh^fl 
students persisted in wearing the badoeT ">,f^f 
reacted by expelling severaASLed ISde^ fro^^n 
and by closing the schools in question *£tJZZL* dbo ° 1 
against this, the Chinese eirbafsy o^anizeS ? x 

stration of Chinese studentfon 26 jSe This v- S^" 
spark that set off the riots.. ^ the 

Ifootr.ote cor.--Lr.ued from page 4S, 

as Burma, Cambodia, cLlol', I^ia hllthT^ ^ "/ uch 
tns phase of the Cult'ural BevoluzicK 9 P ° Ucv ^"^ 

^r^^v^s?** *«* m ^ ez ^ ***** ^»^*» 

T«a«, «%• ZoecZ ca-;».«. who adored fo-eicr il*Z -%' 

lelr? t Zi\?* a lZ\ ed *°™r~ of ^d^r^;^^ 

^ere st.u regarded as Cninese citizens by c?.ina t 
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F °r three days, Burmese nobs rioted in a,- ^^^ 
of Rangoon, giving vent in the process tltvL streets 
feelings against Rangoon's Oversea! CninL?£ r P^-UP 
Chinese stores, houses, and c"s AlSo^s 7 burni ?9 
no looting was involved, unrulv ^^^ 9h v a ? parentl y 
the Chinese section oTth^^tv IZ+t C1 ! lrched through 
in sight. At the end ofihS^davf f^r^ ever y thin 5 
local Chinese had been °L^T C^welf a *T£p B °;fd , „ 

The first conclusion to be drawn ^^m **, A 
dence about the riots i<; i-h a £ 4-£~/^I fL ? om the - v i~ 

without pri^ng/clnL^tf s ^s e L:e^ciiS t r OUSly ' 
we know that they were not olanrlTbv «3« e char 3 es ' 

Clearly, the CPR was primar^lv re<;nnn e ^Ki a * 
starting the chain of events that led S S? ^ f f ° r 
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^ fdid little to stop the rlo^ SSce°Sj!^*«^ f* 
«*?* lEobassy observers on the scene ^-JtL. smarted. US 

3.yit>* P oli « ^d army, although visible on ^ reS f Sd ttat «* 
> V . Lno attempt to prevent the Sstruct°on^5 ^ etS ' "^ 

fer the killing of o, ir . ese c f^Sns"°* f^?* 5 ? Property 
nese government began a chain of l^- \ ?- f ect, the Chi- 
governnent allowed to acceleraS. ±Ch the ******* 

As might be exoected. Pefci-nc'c „«_.= ^ - 
no awareness of the Chinese haS^ S ™L ndu ? t showed 
allowing the export or Se £g£L"Z%L£ ?* Stake in 
Overseas Chinese in Burraa. Kath^ ftl °^ xon to «* 
totally consumed vith^^agf ^ ^ e ^^ ineSe Seemed 
for ats handling of the situation ».^^? e ?? government 
allowed the rioL to^* t? tte ooinf 'k 8 ^ itS havin * 
Overseas Chinese were killed. here SO man y 

nese sa^Ss^goveSn! a^es^ * the Chi- 
murder of -Chinese nationals? ^?Tf CenCe in *•» 
Peking reacted to evSS il Bur£a L "?t "?**«*"» that 
*e Win ^ „„ ^ g ^ - e ^ - - «& ^ S?eSDMB 



cation" in "wearing Maolad^ee^T^/r^ ° Ct ° f provo ~ 
tacked the Soviets fjt °^ 3 '. Tr : s C7t ™ese later at- 



A */ 



their lives -t dJnnfJ U7 L} e5s ***-< vere attacked and 
-as to l\ lU£ei%*?; tt9 Z?Ji 117 t* 1 **** ***** role 
people that the oov e 4>Z r +L/>+ se ™? n ? *° remind the 
needed it. SOJemnten. had strength in reserve if it 
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betrayed by Ne wL? if S of ttet^^- ChiaeSe felt 
ments in good relations with hia? Ihf Chinese invest— 
military assistance furnished 3n^ : 5 conon,ic and 
Chinese restraint from^verr encou^ac^ ^^ of - 
Government's opponents, incLain^n^f^f B "™' S « 

about-face ^^^^rTfr^ 3 <* <**»'• 
ally overnight, chinl aba^don^Ttne =o~ Z ^^ ' lit »" 
benefactor and adopted that of a^iol^" ° f a frie ^y 
enemy, within tw ent v-£o£r ho urf of ^' ."""^aHing 
^i^t death of .ova 200- Onsets S^"* 9 ° f the 
the Chinese discarded- a policv^ whiS 2?">?V a ^Soon 
towards Burma f or over is v»^ ? ttey had followed 
category of state/S^cTl^n^/^ 1 ?*?* *** ' 
friendly relations:" to th^OowlIt'cfw the -closest 
governments (as ranked ov piSSXi Cai - e 9 or y of foreign 
of governments agS2|r|&oSl £h" -^ y ' ^ at ■<***&&■ 
ported a OonanuniIS^P : ^^5 :: ^ s ^* IJ ? se Publicly sup- "■ 
^e Chinese fSe!gnl£^3^|S c ^^ n 2 I JuL, 
"deliberately" sabb*^rK^V^ : * S^^ the B «=aese of 
"instigatinfthe^lggef ^S!^^? friendship in 
NCSA denounced theS?2 "ieSfio^?^ *?? days " ; 
of thousands of ChiaesolL^ f ^ ^ '* aad hundreds 
Ne Win govern^L^^n IS^^^^t *»"» "fascist 
Peking. Ia what was oSt*^ Burmese embassy in 

siect of all, Pekinffo^ tS^"^ °°? t si 9 n ifioant develop- 
to the "armed strSLfeb^LS/f 1 "^ 1 "^ **ferred P 
cratic 0nited ?rSt forSel fv gf B uL«^ ^^°^ »**<>- 
aud other revolutionary^~SiStion?? ^ Communist Party 
commentary on the "steadv^^f „ ia Burjna - In a 

struggle in BurSa, NC^f cor^udeT^" £ **« ariaed 
"end in destructir i.»* deluded that the GDB would 



footnote continued on page s/j 
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■"^^^■■w'ffpilPI^HS 



had beef LVVSZ Uml^'&tZL*?™?* *»■ 
s^u^e^ainst the ^^^^.S^^^^ 

CPB was assigned a mWrM • matters, the overseas 
Chinese polily ^ards P 3u™ " su PP°rt;of the aew 
v Y towards Burma, overseas CP3 Chairman 

tior.ed. Mao was oh^llli - de S*ees vas never men- 

sappar* to* the aimed siHg/i/™ ***■ ?aSt Zce * «/ 




Lw was accused a-r ^*„ n ~~ *.- i f* Ter ai Z, tTte Zine 
PeZic*, «* "5* \7v%,ll??% r?* act Wy been Chinese 
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such as the funeral ofth,??,-! f r P ubli <= occasions, 

in the riots in Rangoon H f authorf^ tech » ic i« *iUed 
cles which appeared i„ People's til * nUn4>er ° f arti ~ 
by NCNA, attacking Ne WlFirMuIlT^ °£. were broadcast 
and predicting the overcrow of Te Buries"* Kai " shek " 
"by the Burmese people who a J> J.^ Burmese government 
people's war." Most of e fa ?" (« 9 - '"T^ 1 theor T <* 
of the armed struggle in B ™ !i 'f'" 01 ^ 3 a history 
Tin characterized Is a " n ^' Ch Thakin Ba T *ein 
of Mao." a great vl «ory for the thought 

The most -important exner*- £>**,, • j - 

Burma's arid ,*£,',%'$£% l?."'*™ 
twenty year* i e that victory is achieved 

*„.-/ . r .?? Burma 'e . revolution and 
f**l"*' is ^titrable vhenever Mao's 
thought is violated. 

Every article on the CPB was full of c „„k 

and the Cultural Revolution in Chi nf ^ V"" 6 f0r Mao 

contributions to the Burmese str^ggL? ° * ^^ 

already^-^e^y^ThSirr 1 ^" 01 ^ 1011 in the CPB ".a 

Of th e y facUonar s SSgle Ba hat e „as T aoS n '' ade n °. menti °» 
CPB. It was more than t „* \ * 9 ° lng on "ithin the 
ledged the inte™ |3?„ yCar be ^ ors the Chinese acknow- 

by which th time t ? h r ^in d Th S a n n ?un n a n Q t the n St*"™** Pa ^y, 

"Tr t rr n ^ n ^"V^ Sp-rt^n^Tth^n^Sr 5 

Pleading Piot'ure'of 1 " uni^^C^in^ * "^ 

and close unity" with thP rh!nl. ? ?° lld a ^eement 

comments alleged noTonly Sat IL rZ™ 1 ^ Party ' His 
support cf armed struggl^ £* that Sp ""* S" 1 ^ ^ 
was going very well. e * " med st -uggle 
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T theCh^J e h A n d t" f^? ,ef ° atthS Memorial S *™'" in *«"9 for' 
theCh.nese A,d Techmcan Killed in the Riots in Rangoon, 5 July 1967 



510916 3-71 CIA 




— ■''.-rar.'i 



While Thakin 3a*Thein Tin and the Ove-seas G>n 

a^o^^H^ ~ ******* ^ Bur»e« C £L£i^££ 
also pro-Chinese elements in the stud~n*-vou«Tm™ „ Z "■ 
and other front organizations such ^T^e^SSa^SS^ 
Friendship Association — fo- suor>o-+ ^ e Ba ™a-China 
attack on the Burmese gover^entf^Porlh* T^tl^** 
since 1949, Peking had a direct interest** £f? ^ 
for S I^ a own n9 °-°- D ° siti - ° f these n grou P s g ST&af 

much as Partv cad-»-<»<s ;>n tti*v4« /- ^veiopment, inas- 

the Ove-sea?CPBnpmW ^urtaa (as dxs languished from 

c ^ ve *seas cfb memoers residincr in China** +>=>* ~~<- 
previously been concerned "vf «f. international affairs 

It vus a new thing fc^:ffle-CM' ^■^^;T arxairs. 

pronouncements V^/l&SffitS^SS^ in^inf^ " 
on Chinese policy toward Baina. " ln "^ "^ 

■ Within a few weeks of the riots, the ppr ~- 
ganized a number of rcass rallies denouncing Se "foul 
££?nJ, P ^ >etr » ted biP - ^ reactionary SIwL^over^nt 

bu?f \^ lna -I The ***** wa « also involved In !5S?_ 
luting thousands o^ Y-ca£Te>*-c =»*,,*■ w~~*. ■ .: - 1 " 11 aistri- 

nese interests above and beyond anything elfr~ 9 a ^a~ 
tnat was not lost on the Burmese population! Never 
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alcll of pSLa!" 9iVen thS *"*"» Si ° n ° f bei ** •«* 



Actually, however, the CPB was not in a oosiH™ 
to do much to help the Chinese — or anyone else —^ 
late 1967. .The Party was- on the defensive in Se go- 
rilla war with the government," and, more important 
it was so much preoccupied with its own internal Sl4m- a i - 
Revolution that it had little energy to devote to tt^ 

^ ^ 9gle ° r to a stained plopaganla %£i£? 

against the government. Contrarv -ho 4-Z*> --t . ^ yu 
statements ol ^e C^^ef^^^^f °-g P^aganda 

™-2^ t 5 r ° W:lag . the S ™*"^* and was not as Song" 9 
unrfied force within the Communist movement Sthlr 
it was in the midst of a massive purge of 5U 3JST' 
*ff$L W*?? 1 ™ whi <* was to consume its energierlor 
another full year, it was clear that it would be a 
-a 3 or task for the Chinese to turn the CPB into a serious. 



. "Apparently,, a significant number of Burmese Coir*,,,-* 
.«*. (including s ome Party leaders y weie aflala till 
the Party's support of Chinese policies would seliolslu 
^seits popularity following* the rise of widespread 

of istr-Tl*™:?'-™"* aft f the Tiots - J » the /all 
ZL/J-Ia * J 9e 7lumoeT °f Communist insurgents sur- 
rendered to tne government, apparently partly lecalse 
of tne polarization of the Burpee insurgent movZment 
sTllt J* Pek ™s:° °*f» ° aZl t°* **« oveltZoZoftfe 
in lurJLlVZZZL?* «""■•• ««• **«* involJement 



m BiLTir.es e -insurgency. 



ef7eili°J: t0heT J l9B? -' the 30vernment mounted the most 
effective counter-insurgent operation against the Com- 

7ZY£*™.V™? A*** 9 - ■ Xt ."*% ?^e* "MeBarnetof- 
j ensue oe cause it was inspired by 3a Khe* ±r*> r**,+J~i 

iZTflTl * e ™ be :. Wh ° *-*"•* *° «. 9 oie^en7 infune 
196? following r.is escape from Party headauarters On 
tne oasis f information he supplied to the Itverrner" 

£ dlTL^^ Sed J° enci ™ 1 * *«*» ^adguartlrs/tlou'gh 
I" T.f. noi directly attack the headquarters at -his ■ 1*' 

rY^tY™ ?■ PCr ?* -^guarters reached Sne point of 
near-starvation, however. jo™* oj 
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chance of building a successful r»vo^ e Was littJ -e 
of the Comnunist fnsurge^^elS^ *^ "" baSiS 

help thfciLSl ^exint ™ "/• P ° Sition to *» ™«* to 

lo/to h el P "irco^L 9 t W fnsur g t e ncv a eISer i0n , t0 1 d0 * 
as the. CPB rebellion regained SfS^I. 5" 1<>ng 
~ far from the border with China ?>. the Pegu Yoaas 

logistical obstacles % supolvin* " ^ ere ;««" grave 
though these logistical ail?*™??- ^ ^^gents. Al- 
»ain reason why^f Sinfse haf^^^ DOt been ** 
support the CoLunisS"^ ^ter^ai^f^^. 

ss b at a sss h £^; v £r a ° bvi °-"^-^ g ^sf icai 

the baJrup4 fSte ' S^SS* ■ ° £ reas0ns Solving 
difficulties fn a !u P pf y ^ =£ iSSIeSg' ^1 ^tical 
important considerltio^ffi^oSS lr£f ' 1 J? d a ?°^ ,er 
Chinese dissatisfaction Vithth^tfS "i * eX (aamel y> 
to ThaJcin Than Tun) SrS„ i2fl Qho:lce °f a successor 
considered a military £l Lin™, ^er -to. have seriously 
insurgents. At ££?/£ la^af we^no^S °^ e CPB 
have never sup ? lied a^y military aid +T^Z Chinese 
insurgents in ^trafluai^S^^bS^^SSS'lsST. 

-gL^na n eSe ±a S - ag ? - ° rt ° £ IM »^- A Sew Mh *„ 

respect^^olhef^surae^^" 6 "^ ? osi ^°= with 
theshan anarch!* Sfurln^Li* * u «?• Particularly 
Burma near the borde^ wi£f c£L° P £ 9 ln north east 
had „o long-established ctntecte\-ithf GaS ^ e Chinese 

of the « W »rtii« a S?S h ^r^V > p5^ t £^ 
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Peking's sudden willincmess a -f *-*»<■- Tiirs^ tm—r ^ 
these ethnic- minority insurgent"- most II £ SUPP ° rt 
openly anti-Communist - simlly^e™** ° f " hom we f e 
between the. in the for. of I co^on^p^iS^S ^T 

displayed most emphatically their wiLino^U^^ 
with anyone, regardless ofpolMcS p"fuasiof ZEf 
was opposed to Burma's -fascist Ne Win ^ovlrnment!- 

co.pera^n^^er^^BlSu^ *g™£ %**? 

Kachm or Shan States Drior to June 19 S7 =i*k« v fw 
Communists had been working £,££ greater^S?^* 
the insurgent forces i n the Deira^T-Iff f5 unity of 
established contact witolnv o- L^^' **** had n ° fc 
the northern s tat J ntaTL^borL^S^^ ^ *? 
a development would have been higng'slg^^' «?"* 

nese o-anft and Bt^sfLmfel^cIf La^f in SL^' 
of the minority grouos the-e in *-£o -^ aid and support 

£S£.*£ i a SAfLiSTS;* 5="=*— ■ 

activity, the Chinese sLS dailv ra^ k "J* ° f . 

ethnic peoples living close to the border wiS Sin! 
ihe Chinese propaganda cave soecial *h+IZJ- j. ? * 
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and to the possibility of a united front between the 

SfS-i^SSr^ ?* 0a ? Sr ins ^9ents. including both 
the Shans and the Conraunists. Over and over aaain 
Peking stressed the need for unity of the insurgent 
rorces. As might be expected, Chinese propaganda dir- 
ected toward the Shans and sachins avoided mlntion »? 
geology, which could only bring their differs with 
the Chinese to the surface; instead, the Chinese con- 
centrated on the themes of independence from XI Snioa 
?h *££* %* thS necessit y £o - =H-out opposition £ 
the GUB. This propaganda offensive vss the^first egres- 
sion of a totally new Chinese policy which was so ^m 
be reflected in deeds as well £• wo-ds 




-C,/*" ^fV % aTly discli ssUns with Shan and Zaehir 

of S ^ 9 / Kt l f-+* e ™% the CkineBe did *** **Te tie offer 
iL 7 ««***«"«* »» «» requirement that plktnZ'e 
rieological line be accepted. Peking latlr lelllsed 

cTZZVlV-r a l d dem ™*'* « CtmnuntU ideollgZal 
co-tent to trie Burmese revolution. wr<? ~h ~y~JLJjr • 

tain of tne insurgent leaders, . 
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N^^CTW3d#^H$jjgM 



££SaSSL£^^^sssr^x 








-cret, ju ^ln g f^t£ SS^Sl^cSif ^ 



Ir. tr.e reporting from Burma, the Chinese *««„ ^ 
£a-/i«* 7-s usually referred to hi J*. ?****** toi,,: */ 
Jtoi^ Sfcifc. * **jeT*ea to oy its Burmese name of 
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mm 



mm 



Ne^POfW+CN^DTSSftH 



precautions in effect at the txme of their arrival. 
These passengers may well have been insurcent leade-s 
in Peking for talks with the Chinese, or they nay have 
been trainees scheduled for guerrilla-warfare traininq 
at one of the training bases near Peking. 
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The Northeast Command 



In January 1968, the Chinese took the first 
concrete step towards the builrf-r™ «£ ^ ,, llrst 
surgent movement in hortLr^ B^ ° f r* SS* *^ iar \. 
sent Nav Seng (k Burmese Ka^Hho hS ^STlf&f^ 
Karen insurrection and later (19501 fi«a *« Su- * 

wl~ » 4 . ShM * ^cruited from both sides of Se 
border. This was the beginning of the Northeast Comaand. 

Bur™ ^ lth ° usrh n ?r, a "ember of the Communist Party of 
Sf?fc« ^. Sen9 ' like Tha3cin Ba Th ein Tin, AungGyi 
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— -^ Although 

to r^T^T«^: hT g radua!lf s %g|?Ll r hS ently 
position in a remote area along 3urma's northeastern 
frontier, about 50 miles north of Lashio. ^he sector 
became known as the Northeast Command, and its military 
units were known as the -People's Liberation ^ of ^ 
aS^C. ?y ***.«* of the y ear ' S» Seng was mounting 

vi??r ' S V ° 1V i ag * a !v ,,la,,S ' aS 1 ' 000 Mea ' on Burmese ' 
villages throughout the Lashio district of Burma 




ejitcned me allegiance from the old CPB Party leader- 
emp m central Burma to the new Chinese-bac&d insur- 
gent Yemeni in northeast Burma, which is agooTZm- 

«*'f?- <m , W * basic l °y°l*y *° the Chinese (haling 
spent tne last 20 years in Peking), Bis affiliatior 
vitr ,« Seng ; insurgent forceshac probliyTone lore 
to give Saw Seng's movement the credentials If a Com- 
tostrV'VT* '5«« «»***»* else - particularly since 
tZ rr7> l*'~ m *- hB ™ 9 ° Co ««»««*«* derives from 

*hL?L motions in co-opting him into the CPB, rather 

:-rtri^^ ar ' y ac 'r- 0ne *«. the ?*" of the CPB in accept- 

-ng r.im as a memaer of the Party. * 
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relation!*!^ SlfSr^. b 2S^ i SSJrS* tt 

S"nlsfsupfort%o^ Se - CO!,mUniSt Par * Quarters* 
v-a*nese support for the insurgents — which hl>x =.i.u \^ 

changed the picture of the insurgency fa toe norto tOSether 

had not reached as far south aTthe^egu" £>Ls° "^ 

There had been no observable activitv rm ■»->,» 
part of the C?3 in the aftermath of toe JuS riote ' 

anTTfc f ^ ^ de *°^trations mounted against Ne^in 
ol th?rn StnbUti ° a ° f ? ro P a S^ leaflets in support 
ZL? e C 5 a?e8 ?. *Sf"»»t the Rangoon government s X port 
mentioned earlier, the Party found itselfat^ ^ ** 
vantage because of the rising anti-^Snefe deling 
H£lS e ri0ts - - Ifc wa * '***<> °« the defensive in the 

wlf^MB War a5ainst «* government. During the vinV 
19S7-1968, as. a result of the governae-t "3a sw «" 

iS^rr the . p « t » suffered- the iSf or a number of 
exrert ,V P? °S ln ? nt leaders ' «l"*e death had a^eluL 
™5 f 1 U £? nPart r morale. In an effort to boo^t Pa£tv 

Srtable^or ^'V?* ' TOUatea * ?^P a 9^^ c^pag 7 
~^L le .c for lts beln 3 totally out of touch with 
reality: for while the Party wis suffe-ia^ LiS^L 
losses and enduring great hardshios, includina^^ 
periods with little or no food or water Pa^tv £21 

h^S! S Co^ f Ste ^ y "ream^x'dlr^i^on 
now well the Communist armed forces were doing. 

As matters went from bad to wo~se ? a ^f„ v Q „= 

tinfwere ^iflel P ? rS °^-^ Party hea ^*«e« at toe 
^xrae were Killed. In addition, the Pa'tv scffo-^ I>,I 

loss of all the important Party papers^aormaUy-^at 
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headquarters, the capture of «, st of its suooly o* 
small arms, and most important, the capture of 4* 

man Tun was assassinated, the CP3 had nn wa « Z^ - * 
tne Chinese; thus, Peking v« ^iS^^g ££» 
that it. might otherwise have played in the choiL ^ 
a successor to Thakin Than Tun\ *£ „* ^alf sel ?h«. 
had serious repercussions for CCP-CPB relations!' 

When the September 1968 attack on »>«.„ i,» j 
quarters occurred/ the CPB had been ce!ebratiL ? *" 
Tha*m Than Tun's words, "victory after vlcS'-^m 
-his case, he was referring to the "victory": o^e,- +S 

th7oB°£aaT ' ^^ "^ ** OT * kind C oI^iLSr| Sat 
the CPB had been winning, Even while on the 1 ruxf and 
in the most destitute condition, the PartvO,*^L^T ^ 
his supporters had continued withlheir^S 3 "^,^ 3 
satisfaction within the Partv to the CPB^XfaoJ^ t*~ 

Than & ^ SS^STS ^hfor^'fi^ftwo 
purge victims, Goshal and Etay, in June 196% WoJT 
of these executions leaked out slowly? but for month. 
h^ocuarlerT^^f Wh \ £ «■ i-JSnS at^ 

IV a "show-trial," and eveaSS? put to'dea^h S ^ 
ritualistic manner of the CP3 Cultural Revolution, * ' 

su^ner ofM^ 5 * c °^inued throughout the spring and 

ST" ?£t ^^vrSntfng^^F 
S',^° was hi Shly respected by his men and aopa^ntlv 
^°r that reason considered a threat to Thakin K ££ 
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was tricked into coming to Party headquarte-s where h* 
was tortured and finally killed, in p«ha™ tte *ost 

merciless execution of 3 n * * " wie zaos ^ 



In the end, it was Bo Tun Nyein's murd^-r +•>»=»+- 
proved to be too much for some Party me ^be« £ accept 
In the early evening of 24 September, as the bedracof^ 
remnants of C?B headquarters were regrouping after^Sf 
15 September attack on Party headejuarte>-s 1 ^Zl^ % t»„ 
Tun Nyein-s military cozmnaS who^f esSrted gs^fef 
to Party neadquarters in August and stayed on aLr If 
Tun Nyein-s death, walked uflo the L^fcnafr^nd 
shot hrn as he stood alone by the edge of a cr^k. 



The End of an Era 



Purge o^h^/^^an^afng?^ ^^t^ 
zxn and Thakin chit w«e Ore only furvtvin^ Pollt^ur^ 



olood — a symbolic act that was to be re-oeatrc of+er 

ZiX\ tl T JT% *!»?«*»,<* **• Cultural Re£i££r eK 
aur.ng Apnl-Septemoer 1988. 

C-ul^7 d l' :th 7 {- Bo ?"* ^ ein <*"* "iher scenes of the 
Cul „ural Revolution in the CPB are vividlu described 
«ta« previously ner.tioned Last Daus of rk a *in 4~ 
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ThaXin Zin, as the seMor t^* ? h eadquartexs that 

to in Burn*, ^ula^c^"^^* Pa^ef • the Polit " 
Although, according to the Part, ™ Par ty Chairman. 
Party Chairman should h^e bS^ellct^^ 1 ^' the new 
Committee, no effort was m^ L ?? ed by the Central 
meting — po 3 sifi?y because so f^r* * C ? ntral Coninittee 
-hers were 3^^^°^ ^^ca^e 



during 2962-58. As can h y peKec ™ CPB/CC members 
one CO member, • had blTn 1*11%' ™*.°f *** *>*nty- 

government^ and one had been tZl£a- ******** t0 the 
That left etcht as «f cf ! **«*« oy government troops. 
vere in China. ! ^ *•?*«»*« r IW, */ yfte?n7 too <**/ 



gB Central Coirnidttee 'Politburo M<^h o~ ia 



3-n Capitals) 



(Dead) 

THAKIN THAN TUN 1 
GOSHAL 2 

THAKIN THAN MYAING 2 

HTAY 2 

Tun Maung 2 

-Mya 2 

Toke 2 

Soe Than 2 

Tun Sein 2 

Bo Yan Aung 2 

3o Zeya 3 

tilled by CF3 member 
^Purged. 

Killed by government 

troops. 



(Alive) 



Yebaw My a 4 
Bo Yet Htut^ 
■ THAKIN BA THEINTIN 5 
Thakin Pe Tint 5 ~~ 
THAKIN ZlN 6 " 
THAKIN CHIT 6 
ThaJcin Tin Tun 6 
Aung Gyi6 
Bo Myo Kyi nt 6 



Defected to the Government, 
~J-n Cnma. 
6 In Surma-. 
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Party without re g ard ft/t^SSEx*^™ ° f the 

acquire great significance/^ ^JfSr^T t0 
|^^e-Vr^Vx^^ 

Elf? »S^ tt 2^-£^^ B 

in China, become the new Burmese Partiv leader • £? 

the best fcntwn BurLs'I SSl^S^^'SaS 1 * 
in the Partv generally xeaaraoA i= k» • • P erson 

leadership Nullities. fo1l£ e ^ea^ 9 ;, H tan<iing 
Of Chinese influence in -^^5^0^^ 










^oula^ve"°£ e n Soi^.*" *•"» Ba aeiE 
Committee had been allowed 2 do^? ^^ Central 
the eight surviving inem^rs If ^f^pf^f 1 *' COf 
1968, two were living ™inf Si " {x ia September 
Chinese-trained men who aShf sf another two were 
Peking's instruction!. ° ^ u 1 ^.Hf??** to foll ° w 
the Central Committee to oic*'*^ f ^ Ure to convene 
vented- the Chinese f ro£ uslnc &££ w ^^ Pre- 
xn the Party to consolidat^ ZJ5 f la *ent strength 
leadership. Ao D ^en?ly to ffi^ 1 ° V6X the new Pa "y 
a grudge against tte sSrv2vin^cVB a L' a | he ^ inese ^ 
choice of Thakin zin as ttl ^L^Li ea £ er =^P for its 
shall see, this has bSn a m^/ST? ^a*™. As we 
decision to shift itf interest Ll £?* «!»*i"S , « 
the Thakin Zin-led Sb inf Sgent f f f o^ n ^° a ""» froln 
B^a to Kaw Seng-s new **SS?£^£££ t . 



. : _v 
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THE COLD WAR PERIOD 
The New Insurgency, Peking-sty-^ 



Sir sfzs^ ^ ig- ? a »p*Ti 

decimated; over half r> SL « ^ff** had been virtually 

thirds of'th.^a°«tJ?SSL l S*T BM fi t, r 

dated in "the purge, had died in &££ Q S & li<5ui " 
dered' to' "the government. The Part?* is 'a who! f TJ Sn ~ 
become tainted with the iaK»i ~V? • whole, had 

a tiae when China ha^beffi V w beiag P r °-Chinese at 
As a result, it had l^?f?^ i?^ ly «=E°P^lar in Buana. 

as the le £ tlst t K«e aS f ^^ e 4o^ e it U I^ °* ? U<=h **°^ S 
process of forgina an all^™™!. ? be ^ n "the 

occurred. Th^PaftyVl^fgf ^ v ^- break wi *» China 
tactics — burn^na J italic "version to terror 

alienated Xarg^portfons^or^he^p^Sn" ?** , fUrthW 
The movement was at its lowes" „^ f v 1 In shor t, 
and leadership, and iS coition to ^°f meinbe " h iP 
had never been weaken ai? «? ^v the 9°t'ernnent 

oarently figured ^e^inifdecis^r^ * 5 ? P ~ 
^BuS? 9 ° f 1969 ' - — e^e^o^unis^u-Sncy 5 

to the delislon^refocnT^ £2™ haVe «««« 
was Thakin Than Tun's dUtt and ^f Se lnsur 5ent effort 
new CPB Chai M <a not „f pS— f ^ appointment of a 
1968, the Sete had Ld^ 9 S choosin S- 3y September 



^sieftBT 



: 
1 
I, 



I..- r 
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th?£ *Zt ££*** insur S^nts were not meters of the CP3 
than that they were susceotible to rtinJl j- f:? CPB 
With Thakin Than Tun gone' the CW nfc» direction, 

a closer tie w^th thale ^™! ^ lnes ? apparently felt 
the surviving ot £r^ ^2^*" ™*** *» and 

Thakin Than Tun's -death provided a «««j 
tunity to establish Naw Seng~Ls Thakin *?» S ^ ? PPOr ~ 

then, as a meaner of the Politburo? Ooamattee and, 

by CPB leaders. Because- of Le *J££ ~? d * ly accepted 
pretensions as** SfefSK'^ft^"- 

the Politburo? Ao^eStv ^^S ^ 06 ? his elevation to 
had nothing to dfwlS^s ScifS ^f^* in »»» 
ence liat Thakin Zin or ThLin £<Z there ls no evi *- 
menbers of the CentaTrv™Si? * ~ r My of the othe r 
informed of Chines^tf^" 66 ^^ «eret.even ' 
the decision. SS ? cSSS^SSi EUa^ «»«lted on 
their own, with the co^J^ 5 bave been acting on 
seas CP3 inttina whT3» v course, of the Over- 

announcenentr Prom SS pSLfSTV ?**? the ° ff "ial 
and Thakin Ba Thein Tin (in Si^( £*?* Cin Bulraa > 

spokesmen for the ob J ^ll°^ be the official 
cemed. ' ^ far as the Chinese were con- 
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member ^ ^^IVollLtroT^L^ /*** ** "^°~ry- 
He is now customarily ScfL h ^? worjt ^ exceedingly veil. 

Thakin Chit, and a Sg i i a L^if|iS i « ?£& ""i 
CPB Politburo, usually wi^ „„£,-« i?„^. a member of the 
him and the other PoStouro ^moe" ^in^r** betWeen 
that Chinese propaganda has aS^^Ia I the same way 
observers to thin* of him^s a ro f a° co P ditio = foreign 
the illusion of the HorScSt cSnL^f^ ** haS seated 
Communist insurgency. ° ThS if T^ aS belDg a " B °"«se 
misleading picture of «,! • ° f cours « a totally 

is essen^fafiy^^^^S^^^^e northrwhich 
for the most part ofsffis™^? rebellion composed 
vho have never^elongf Ho^be ^pf" T T??? 3 *»* 
the Chinese have created WlSL - a ^e 1 ^ which 
Maoist doctrine, and Sen arSrlcafiy^Selfel £? 
Burmese Communist movement. This ^J^~ * ^ 
in common with the lonct-establT^La^ 10 ? has ^ttle 
in central Burma, which ^ ^ifS" 1 , 00 ™™ 18 * insurgency 
(a) entirely ethnic^urmai ~Z<H» ^SL&V"" ~ 
» the sense that only CPB m?£hi~ entirely Communist, 
these basic differences L^Tf *" * nvolv ed. Besides 

two i.nsurgenciel'coorHnaS^eir atttvi^f- ^ *"* 
as .far as is known; Naw SenahS hart ™ *f iB *?* way * 

CPB leaders in centraTsS sfLe his ° 1 K *£* the 
in early 1968. since nis return to Burma 

^Seng anftne g^ ^g^T S,?? «9«* *aw 
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~^fcURMA ? "' 
"" ~ ^gnunist Activity ^ 




E3j ComfTfcrti,! control 



*1V S\J, 



r.Liuil l>M4<ti£M 



&£tez various diff 5,-™-!*-- 
Kachin insurgent leaders , the 1£ ? with other Shan and 
to trust only Kaw Sen _. ' S i„^™ ln f se are now reported 
appear to have dealt folefv w^ e £* eraber "69, thev 
both the CP3 insurgents Sae-^f 1 *? the exclusion of 
gA^^suro^r, ..„.__■ . Tnafcm Sin and all the 




with N af fe^f a £ff ~ ££«*«* dealin^Live^ 
other insurgent groups op^sta* Jf^ 9 ? ^ wit * the * 
reflects the aifficultief^hich £h?r- ?* Wifl SWBfflat - 
• tf t ^ uux e ^ier policy UM7* 5) th £ f C £ n 1 e * B «3«xleaced 
«th any and all insurgent leadfL 5k aliIIsr Meetly 
S°S?« ate wi «, Peking. 1»S I? Were **"iag to 
2nd *» Briga a e who ^ ^^^Coamander of the . 

relations with the ChinesTin t™, ^ to establish 

exa^ie of an insurgent ?eade- S^S. *? 68 ' is a S«* 
*o cooperate with piking butlat^ Z flrSt was willing 
with_ the Chinese ^refusel te^f *** ^"-^anted 

4» with them, jn «**«£— ° e ^thing Jncre to 

Chinese insistence thatTr™ "PPareatay, it was the 
into the insur 9 en c y ttat sou^^^ St COatent be deduced 
Zaw tu toward BekiL i n 2?*?* " sur Seat leaders like 
to the Shan and Kachin MnSSZJ 1 ^ 6ff ° rts *° a P^ 
down ideology, butl£ %£"*£££: ^* Chiae5e ha ° pWec 
the coamaaist credential! of Se ^S ^' ?° strengthen 
oegan to attach a strong ifeoloci^*? "^urgency, they 
^urgent operations. B^iaes^££fS flavor to the in- 
aoetrlaatioa, Zaw £u * "ff^ ec ting to Communist in- 
Chinese insistence^,*! STxS *£ h f* Sidled at the 
into its insurgent oraar^ttJ^ acc ept CPB aembers 
he refused to a^pr^"^^ *|<*er than do that, 
tae Chxnese found Joae if tt^lf*!^ Peking, n.^ 
Snan and Kachin i-urgents^LIXd^^Td^^ 6 ? 






stand or; ideologv; and **-his 

incentive to concentrate it4 «» uUrn ' gave Pe *^9 ad:ied 

-nd the Northeast Command. su ~°? ort upon Naw Seng 

Chinese XiZitarv ^ ^ ^^ort^s^Co^^ 
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As mentioned earli&^ Tn«c.^J^ 

^f, of the 3nr2=ese znsurcent a S2^ .. integrated into. 
escape back into .China if ^Lsla^ ;<**«« national to 

°2r i^os ansurcencie«; ~._ • tlle case of the «rh^ 

*» the latter^tan^^e^v^^yi^am, «v£\SSh 
stationed there. Only Sl^! • QlBese military ^nite 
^ltrated Chinese ett^c^" ?ekin 5 *«*™To^£ 
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Ch^^J ra ^J eexas M ttxi doubt **"* there is a saall ' 
cnxaese military aavisory unit, headea by a deputy division 
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commander of the Chinese Uth ^rmv a ^ apKa ^ 
rrn^^^m^rfavt ^« ^v_- <7- a cr^,'±L^ 1 - [ ? n y * attached 
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of the outward appearances of a Chinese operation. Ap- 
parently, the Burmese insurgents openly display Chinese 
propaganda materials, carry pictures of Chairman Mao, 
and otherwise propagandize the cult of Mao. From the 
Burmese government point of view, the insurgents are 
" Communis f because they so obviously .and openly promote 
Chinese Communist interests, Desoite these tracings 
of a Communist movement, however, most of the insurgents 
--at least most of the Burmese as distinct from the 
Chinese nationals serving with the insurgents — are 
probably not dedicated Party members. 

The Dying CP3 Insurgency in Central 3urma 

While the Chinese-supported insurgency in the 
north has prospered, largely because of Chinese aid, 
Thakin Zin's forces in central Burma have been dwindling 
fast, cut off as they are from all outside aid. Since 
Thaicm Than Tun's death in September 1968, there have 
been further serious losses 3 m April 1969/ three of 
the leading Peking-returnees, one of them being Central 
Committee member Aung Gyi, were killed by government 
troops, leaving only 13 of the original 28 Peking-returnees, 
During the winter IB 69-1970, four moire Peking-returnees, 
inducing Central Committee member Thakin Pu, were re- 
ported killed, Finally, in December 1970, the CPB suf- 
fered the loss of Thakin Tin Tun, one of the five sur- 
viving members of the Central Committee. Of the remain- 
ing four Central Committee members (not counting Naw 
Seng) , only Thakin Zin and Thakin Chit are still alive 
l n ^ e .3 un ^ le s of central Burma; the other two (Thakin 
3a Them Tin and Thakin Pe Tint) are in China. The best 
estimate is that over 80 percent of the CPB leaders, 
including military leaders, have been killed. 

As might be expected, the loss of so manv of the 
top cadres of the Party has had a very demoralizing 
effect, in addition to the main active insurgents who 
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^f ^ en -. kiil e<3 by the government, others have simnly 
quit the insurgent life and retu-ned <-« *-v„- .,, - y 

There have been few new recrui t*~f„ JJ° the i r Vllla 9es. 
to take their places? Al^ou^"^-^™ -J-*:?** 
estimates of the number of ComWl" still hfllnf % 
m the Pegu Yomas, the figure is ^SrobaSlv L th» L°T „ 

^r^n^f ^ ^^^-T?hVrov^t; 

confined to the most iahowSaS^ redou^L Bv^SI^n 
guerrilla activity had all* but ceased "S^ntaaSfrmf * 

see. to have becbm! slijtly^f Ictlve S°S££S Burma 
thus posing the question of whether ?oar«»r™ *' 

o^"Sf& £&»"*$ 5™* * C - Sa ^ -aSES. 8 " 
over tfte long term, <fc does not seem likelv that *h^ r™ 

P^otfem ?o £* ^ Y ° maS - Wil1 a * ain ££2 f serious 
problem to the regime within the next few years, 

that some^*^^ Ki^^—^ol^ 
^ P r SUnably to * olB Naw Seng's Srllnf^rlftn 

S l"f" 9 tf a hoW ev fUrth r »<"™ts werrdeteoted'dux- 
J>,L ? ' however, and none have been noted since 

then. Apparently, some Communist units moved east £o 

munis, un-ts to join forces with Naw Seng, however. 

nm i ^ late 1969 ' there were additional reports that 
SL^ ad ! rS WSre giving c °^i=eration to movinc pLS 

^SSSTbSLS! ^c^airnorh°- the ^S^ 
the reports, xt woul^ s^risin^^L'fin o°r 
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- symbolic gesture ^aSeatby^pfr 1 ' at best ' 
worst, the end of organised r^L* a " y aJl<3 ' at 
the heartland of 3urS af S«^ St insu *9*n=Y in 
lotion must take ro™ If ^ fTl, ^T Co ™ist revo- 
"ould ssea that the cpb leL»~ ever *? succeed, it 
ovations about subme?qinc^r.^ t **?* se *ious re- 
nominated tribal inWfcuion^ ass ? lvM ln a Chinese- 
< "feet reoresent ade-S? "I-* moVe that wou l<3 in 
would place it much more^S^ef^ 6 P ? rt * ** " 
So long as ThaJcin 2i„ and Si n ait ™ff ? ""^ 
there seems little like->-;hor,775 „ J remain m control, 
being moved out of central Bur^f P ^ ty head 9«rtew 
other old-time leaders of thfSJi+f" 10 ",? 14 *' '»* *»» 
tainly prefer to enl ^eL^l^ttf" SlB ? St cer " 
COanmnists have been fi qh^i no l*t *"* Where **« 

twenty years. "gntxng the government for over 

for sucf^decis'ioftnd "fa^T* ° ver ^ <*e need 
relevance. The real ^^t*- y case ' "^ced its 
insurgency in fur^f if £ ^» B f2£ r 1 , of tte Ccramnis* 
but the NortheasTcom^and Sf t^V^ * ead ^ter S , 
Seng. There is littletfiJSf +J^. e leadership of Naw 
ship will ever be abll to 2xerci~ ?' ^ ** lead «" 
over the insurgent t« «L ?f 2r e sa 9 nif icant control 

headquarters were^'move S^e ^^ ° r not ***** 
m Burma — that is +?I L+u- ' the Communist movement 
likely to continue -to^o fS^^ 311 «*****««» -^S 
the new chinest versL? o-^hf? ineffectual way. while 
in the Sino-Burmese border ia!^ °? erate s independently 

totally^I^^r^ lo^flt^urce^ ** likely *° 
Burma. They will probaMv^i^,- ^ gea ? y ln antral 
support (at least /clandestine ^ ° f 1VB ifc S^P^da 
not direct propaganda su^orTatSiK? ^S?*' if 

urgency in Seneral^blc^n^^^^LSln^b 6 
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The last NCSA broadcast on the Bi,™« • cent "l Burma, 

ber 1970) consisted ofV!o^c£^LJ^^ "^T 
in the Pegu Yonas.* Two other broadea^ L t suc «sses- 
August 1970 gave an eoualty gLwinl anHi O JSP* *** 
count of Coasmnist militar^ Iction? ?~ misleading ac- 
With such periodic propaganda su^r^ (aveSnffto 
radio broadcasts a year) th* rhf^ZZ ^ av f r agmg €-10 

Xt will be remembered that the tpr 7«^*. .; ? iyt>a « 

ment in the attack on Party headquarter, S^**" 5 egUip " 
So far as is known it h« ««* I 9 ^- ? that saae «»th. 
which would ha^lowed^t* SKS 2?*"** 
?? Wit ? ChiM - No new Peking-reSrn^ef arf^Lr^ 
^o-and-a!hal| ent t0 **? *?*" lolDaS Sg^e^f** 
S ^e^'so^lttiV^eeT^ 1 ?^" £ ^^ 



^ sssajsaraa^^^sria- 



ffcywacZe. 
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-re, 'but SSTlS'S evil^e^r detecte * —ing south- 
that these groups were £aled r or ^2" the ^^PtioS 
and, if so, that they reached f?L- ? Party headquart— s 
to his death in December £^0 ^Ib/Cc*"^ 011 - *** = 
Tua z S reported to have been^pSff f^??"* 6 * ^a* 1 * *in 
the task of -liaison with "frLf? ec "ically charged with 
but there is no in?orma"Sof It 12 f™***" <-*«ing £nlna) 
have had with the Chinese? ^ contacts he may J ' 

The. Rangoon ^v^^en^nd^g^gur^encv " " 

Buraese^nsurgents^^Ivf^fff,,^ 1 " 656 ?«PP°rt of the 
Cnrnese were not supoorSno^n UBe 1967 ' whe * the 

»as greatly alarmed bv Sf 9 Ji S ^? eacy in Surma, Ne win 
be doing so . S ttLf he^flt- Uty ^^4 m^t ■ 
Ojjua, based more on^what ih»^K^ ^P^ions ablut 
other countries thS on whatt^" 63 * Were doi =9 in 
«* Burma. °* on what they were known to be doing. 

the Bunaese n IoveivS^\ S pe r iod *= late June 1967 «h»- 
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that it could deflect tlie on^i,^^ ~.c ^_ • 

towards Burzna in such t^^t^tJ^^^^^^T 

yet be restored.* * peaceful relations miq: 



might 



J^ie GU3 found itself fa^ri ^^-k ^^ ^"^«its, and 




of tae Sino-Burmese border (the^SLt^^» «^v ViCinx ^ 
is still uncertain) Alfch~,SJ %S! » te ° f the a ttacfc 

that the insurgents ^os^earL^o* ? S*f ^ Clailaed 

~ to operate up to the ch££2 borLr iof ^ar^x" 1115 
provoking international comnlications u2 „ t ° f ,„ 
the insurgents escape into 'china f or a sa^Sn^ut 
they had a sanctuary in Burma itself witnln anlrea 



s« t%« di sew ,s£ 07 , 2> e2 <,„, pcffc J,). tne June 29B? ™**- 
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he made the first public S' * a f* s * °° 6 Novenber 

between January and AugSflf 69 - ^L ?*** with Qi ^ 
was announced to have suffered 133 SV?^ e ar2 Q r 
officers) , 250 wounded ttaclul-™ ? ad - deluding lo 
« nussing. Although not |^frtf v n ; ae f^ers) /and 
supporting the insulgente l£ SJ y tl ? C f , * la 9 <**«* <* 
ke said that -the t>er^' a ^i"if hinted as "Wei when 
they are bolstered* by^SraS^d™ < ? SnIy ^cZare that ' 

£!r **- « to^tS^Su, Stasis -»■* 

. *** «fe«'« cIctct oi>e~ the -.•>•*•„.. , 

*n*o*ih,aat Burma and at \ frl ■ . \ rnal ° e °*rity problem . . 
not to further damage Tell42L?,™ •*'£".' hi * «*«•«. 
ier .speech; JVOWing pe93age»*f* „ hi8 e Bov9B ._ 

have experienced. I s tZir \ . ke ^ieat we 
that uould takl\oo mtat L"f ? Ve ? 3 ^* « 

wo mztcn .time. From 2 January 
(footnote continued on p*%*% 2) 
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»,=,* -.-4.?? wi j' s a ?Peai for improved relations wi-h ehi,,:, 
had little effect on the guerrilla aotivi^ In^9?S 
the fxghtrng was greatly stepped up. In M^ch, the 

) • 

I footnote continued from page 90} 

. 1$S9 to the end of. .August, there were eioh* a*™, 
engagement, and 20 ninor or mediae tonesf j,e^ 
il"i\™"' S J a hUe md CT *- on e »°r* occasion 
.atr.er tal*. less and do more. -W e prefer to talk 
aoout sucn things when the tine i/rig"t. J ' 



time 



r.«s come to report to tfce peopZe. 

otJ'Zt »f !■' su ^ ered B ° ««» casualties before. 
Our casualties were 44 dead and 44 wounded in 
one engagement alone - 

L"£:f* t0 - a? ?-' 11 '" *" e P c °P le °f **« county ■ 

«£««****»* "P«nZ? ^cZ'ared % are oc«i»<r 
external aid. We on our part 'do not wish to 
enrage others. The question may bVashYd d„ 

TavTll **•/***?***• retaliate? %*% no t 
nave that strength. I ask the people not to 

:4onti e er aC arlll beCC,t3e ° f ° Z ^ es " **• 

X uiofc to stress that we want to have frier dlu 
oul;lZU With al l.°°™*™°, especial^ w^ 

Z"ZiJ Y* <*''• With "»*"* *° China, U ■ 
would 1-uKe to restore the cordial and < fr-'erdlv 
relations that previously existed. T'Js'wlll 
require efforts by both Udes.... Despite tie 
clashes at the borders and the present situa- 
tion we shall do whatever we Jan on our part 
to restore the old friendship. F 
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, Shan State "^ 

Communist Activity j 

^} Way 7977 ' ^ 

*— J Communist Corrtr OJ 
; £-■£) Communis 




f .' T J« •-.'. • 





IS O PO OO* flH tftf. <a£^ .' 
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Alarmed by the Corummist ^ncrrci^e -, ^ 
as the sizeable town of Lashio lh~ * * S far south 

decided to iMfta a co^n^^£;^~ « government 




to be involved in "naior "kn^ ^^* reported 
the few occasions vhen ?h e v~h=vt ? -^ f ° rt \ ° a one of 
they imaged to take the S L^ S 6 *' 5 ° n *he offensive, 

movung Woo?s in t th e a ^ **;*' *£ ea |^Y again began 

peV.odic shelling of ar^os^n/St^ «£ »£*- 
A -? ril they staced thpi* -f,*^*. • *-»«*-«• -in late 
-- on the town 9 of HoS~«fo «^S° r *"?<* in raonth s 
force - esti^ted bv 5 t.he Bu^e« e ^; h °;-^ alon 5- * large 

was not expLlello^faSV^t^ ^*^ 
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before the onset of the raLTfeason *£ • ^ offeEsiv e 

in ins JSnt ^iS^.& b SS43SJ' 19 %r B * rrt ^ 
in comparison with the drv season "tSf- I 9 ™. especially 
aualsts last year, but wfrh lone i°crS» V f ° ? ** Co- 
operations again in the SMiaTrf 1M? V n «.i asUE5ent 
the Communists seem to be Prima°ilv ™ " ? 6 Whole 
time with a recruiting «d P £S%S llflt^JK^ 5 
seem to reflect the reerui*i^2~5??f,- f^* fwhlcb - would 
are reported to have ^eThavinct ffi ^ ltles «»at they 

be little likelihood TfL^I^kt^l*™* 1 * *??* t0 

beginning o^ the «»*•*■ x<~T J military action until the 

ThI attention to ££$%**?£ V" • *** fal1 ° f 1971 - 
that the insurgent aS-L^Lf?^ 219 do f s su 59est 
tary action inW futurl;to W evIrf° SUStained »*"- 

a strioVL^I-lo 7 ^* 1 * ics ^ents have control over 
ttndudlS thfboraer^own ° f ^SkS*lf ^ ^ 
two-thirds of the former Ko£anc^*2?» " S^ S F9 1 * 
called "liberated ter-itorv*^? f ' -= Thls ls the so " 

the Northeast Co^nl Beyond ^if^^ **. control of 
operate as far south is S tnis ' Naw Seng's troops 

and as f ar east^slUg "aoTat tinff ££ £» M °9° k ' 
occuo-fed snail ^- T ~~ ■» • i, „ times, they have 

the/are* ^^c^a^^VthST *"**' bUt 

and air force, lven . out bv th * Burmese army 
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or the rest of the strip bM^^L tOM of Kyuhkok 
border that comprise Ptoe lo^Se Jt^^V^ 8 ™™*" 
ft will almost certainly D ^ a licnT^ However ' 
insurgents from extending* SU occulta V° * £eP the 
than 5-10 miles from the borler* 2^1 territor Y further 
is not going to tolerate the occupation ^f^" cettai ^y 
liXe Lashio. Thus the <=i^J.- • .? of ma ;)or towns 
very :nuch as it now £ wiS th^ " likely to s tabili 2e 
control over the £incloal^ow^ ^0^ "^*^^> 
areas where securitv forces tZT r-ZU "* , Buzm * and oti ^r 
much of the remote hi J^,^ garrisoned, but with 
able to i^rtZl^-llte^f™ f£ east Buzaa vulner- 
not have effective control over th^lTTT* Wil1 
insurgents will not be in a oof<*7™ * !-° f Burjna , the 
outside the highland area. P ° Sition to °"rupt life 

to the ^^gover^t^* sM^ **** *** -°° s « 

the Gdb has ^vL^x^cIsed^u^rconu^rif £?! ^ 
As lora as vsu c^-wi,- * ****j-j. t.wnt.01 in this area. 

axea°alpng ttS i^tLr~£^ a S 8 ,? 0af * Bea to a ~t. 
by ethnic minority oeooles ^can hiSS?' ? X ^ S±ve ^ 
a serious threat lo tne survival^ £f * be V " Wed M 
Rangoon. No natter how succels-u? t ^% S ° Verniaent in 
ment in establisMna a wn^f t the -insurgent move- 

it inust at some Soint e!S« C aSh ^ " hich t0 °? e «te, 
(that is, aaong *tne popuS?ion or 3u^f in **? lowla ^» 
permanent status as in irritant %?T P 7° per) or accept 
not even the Chinese! a r£-«« ?*'*. ?v ne (apparently, 
in the north S Sout tfe^oand^nS* "T^?** in ^9ency 






oecause of the large Burmese army presence in «,» . 
and also because of the tradition*? -^t? ? ^ area 

these minority peooles In rn °m «. antl - Co ™^ of 
between the Nortteast Com^nd^nl \^°^ a ? reKne *t reached 
Army (KIA) in Julv l| 7 ™ a^readv show ?Chln - Inde Pendence 
breaking down, because of K?A lefrs o° CoL"^^ ° f 
ment into its own areas.* In thToast 5°™^ St en "<*>ch- 
there have been reoorts of f?J^?J 5V everal mo =ths, 
the Northeast Comm«d! nL slna "I in ^^ *** KIA «* 
reported to be holding KIAsofdie" as l^L?****?* ■ 
issued an order to shoot on siqht'Lv KT» %% ners » : having 

arTzSrtrha^^? 1 ^- ^' ^ Co^uni^^ 5 
^nic^urgenrL^es^n^VSea^wh^ ^ °*« 
g^r^nt? — atinS ^ .SStTaS^^SSL. 

in the Bur^esf govern^e^s^^iUtrt'V^ WCl1 with " 
enough force in 9 the ^r^^E^l^Vl^^t^^ 









1963, is a r M ,/ J i' itri %e «» ecrlw one S £^ C£ ; in 
_.,,r^ ?**■**< Al.r.ougr %n pa „, ^ d-; S p«t tf i« w r BM 
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threat of .he Communist insurgency there.* Roughly 
half of tne-122,000-man army is presently engaged L 
counter-rnsurgency operations, against a tot!? ftreLth 
of insurgents of all types in all Darts of Burma of 
appropriately 20.000. Of these, the 4-5?OoSonf 

Sr^ S > DP °" e w 1 NOrthea * t Comnan<J Presets b^raf 
a Lr^. fornl ; aai >i e adversary. The government takes 
a far more relaxed attitude towards the 14-15 ft^TnL 
Communrst ethnic insurgents." who. Sough coilect^velv 
mucn more numerous than the Comaunists, Ire badly * 

Communist ethnic insurgents a^'conlinf^ Smote^reas 
where they pose little or no immediate th-eat ll t-tZ 
lowland Burmese or their productive homelanls in *£V 
rawaddy valley and delta, and show l" dflpo^iSln 
to umte. Therefore, the ar*ry has thus far bee! able 
In ttf^ 1 ^ *$?■,»*£ threat of Conmunist insurgent 
e"^"^? 1 Z h ^ le kee P i =3. U P its counter-insulgenL 
to^P^f^ !•«*?». If a; serious threat should begS 
P°eSe- S^,"^ 6 so£!theast ' however, where fornel 
P-eaier D Nu has irezy recently begun atiti-regias onera- 
tions from Thailand, the government might findltself 
somewhat more pressed for troops. itself 



'The army is ;« raa i r . eoMntei.-ir.ewr~er.ev force ir 
«Zt*«r» cct-„»iii eSj a7! <f tftc PeopZe'e Hilitiavu£ a 

lorflt £1 ?T a *"* a /or *? eij " *«* «»« «* <r*Ze to 
°Z'iT* I* s^r-'- *' at Zea °* *0 the e= ier.t of cor.- 



* -These include the Z,S00-man: Xachir Inde?erfey~* 

zeper.der.ee A?jr.y, the 3,000-men Shar. ir.slrget.t gloul 
operating independently under Khun B sa , andtheToOO- 
s.rorg Kar . n i nS urgem s , divided abo^t equally betweer 
?ro-Conmur.; S i ar.d righi-wir.o factions. H d Between 
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While the GuB would seem to be able to contain 
the Communist insurgency at existing levels , it would 
be hard put to root Naw Seng's insurgents out of the 
highlands — not only because of the political prohi- 
bition against operations near the Chinese border but 
also because of the prohibitive military and economic 
costs* Even now, the cost to the government of its 
counter- ins urgency operations is only slightly less than 
total national expenditures on education. At this 
level, the insurgency has become a political issue, with 
Ne Win's opponents attacking the administration for 
what is considered the high (over one- third) portion 
of the budget allocated to the military. 

The cost of the insurgency has been even higher 
in terms of casualties. In 1970, the government for 
the first time released the casualty figure (over 1,000 
casualties) of the insurgency in the north, thereby 
disclosing the substantial nature of the -fighting be-- 
tween-*the government and ■■ the Communists in "the Northern 
Shan State during 1970. Ne Win has made it clear that 
this casualty cost has been higher than the government 
is willing to pay. 

Thus , the Burmese government has become increas- 
ingly concerned about the level of the insurgency even 
while it has managed to cope with the problem fairly 
successfully, in terms of limiting insurgent operations 
to remote areas traditionally not under the control of 
the government. An intensification of insurgent activity 
would present definite problems for the regime, not 
only in increased military costs and a rise in the num- 
ber of casualties, but in the sharpening of existing 
antagonism between the line combat unrts and the soft- 
living military bureaucracy in Rangoon- 

For these reasons Ne Win has become increasingly 
interested in improving relations with the Chinese. Since 
late 19 69, he has made several overtures to that effect 
in the hope of getting the Chinese to stop r or at least 
to reduce, their support of the insurgents. It would 
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seem that the question of Chinese suono-i- ~* *.v 
insurgents is probably under review ^^rcit S^^ 
moment, considering the znbdif icatiori \r of f f -£, ^ S 
Burmese relations in the last year < V ° Z ial - Slno " 

China's New Two-Ley^] , Po i icv Toward Bcma 

the Sint f |ur ro Se e coil a ;L 0f W 5* t . ai ** b « Ascribed as 
states main^ned of liSL'^Sc? at tS ^ «5*^oni« t 
there have been the f <-st s w ~| * * he ^^e level. — 
relations beginning fn'^e fill o* « «PW««ent in state 
in the retail of araba^^or-f 11- 197 ° and culminating 

has been fXSfd^l^iSVT™*"; *"" " ep 
natic atmosphere: much rao~l I ^J?f„* m ° r f rel «ed diplo- 
Chinese and" Burmese dlplo^L bolu in Pekina a^** 

nese a^assador in Kang^o^^^ &£.?*- 
,7, " Un i S "' UKe IS72 > Chinese Ambassador to n lLVn „ r - „ n- 
** implov-i/g T7l£Z;tl"J r l 9 ™ n S ™**i*i*8 prior-Li* 

(footnote continued on page 101) 




-tic rSsSoS^jsi^s 2: asm in dipic - 

accepted and furthe-ed bv \hl ™<„! ese bu ^ eventually 
ficant change in tt siltt, v ?' constitutes a si^. 
which the restoration of ~£ " / et eV6n the manner in 
indicative of con£°u"inI ^- Sa<3 ° rS WaS acc °™Plished was 

attitude towar^Sr^W^re^e^lSri^a^ ChineSe 
negotiations, 3urma's Foreicn vtZiU atter ln *ensive secret 

ment of the ,ew Bur^ese^Ss^ ^cSTT^ apP ° iat - 
on 12 October 1970; although he arriSJl ?" £ « «»ein Maung, 
November, the Chinese JaS untf 1 Sh^vf £* *» nlid - 
the appointment of Chen Chao-vr^ JT^Z- X *° announce 

to Burma. The obviously calculatJ^ 1 *^ 6 ^^rior 
ambassador to Rangoon! onc^ Se BurJ^ ^f^"? « 
agreed to exchange arabassarf^c f^ 1311686 a»5 Chinese had 
ritated ». Kin JJ ^"ur^e ' Govern t** £jTi ^ 
typical of the procedure which the SS& h £f gg,,^ 



fj*c?or«ote continued /row page 100) 

of 1970. '"T-g* PO,-Lc d towards Surma since the fall 

reason Se Vinfavl fo? refZ^l^ ^ ^ ^^ (the 
there are othel reasons "C^V"^*"/"***^* 
China at this tine. Cor B -dJt-Jt% S : refuse to visit 
between the two cour-Sll't- S , e strair -ed relations 

/eeZ that hU qo^q +c Chit* ~*™tT? j ne m '" gnt weZl 

In the vast, he 4 >„oL * r Z~-\ """"'-»« to the Chinese. 
of Chinese leaders ZT-£ "«■.""«•* *>■* ««* visit, 

on him to V--1--+ Z-«f*£ ens V' 6 . co ^tar.t pressure 
visits ereated\* 3 :;L b .ZT* e ° f *>' is V"ion these 
Chinese J ^ ma * he "'^ undsr *™ influence of the 



«%Jfe )T 



exchanging ambassadors with the USSR *t,p ^<-v 

*»* whi ch Peking has had strLl^\£f J^ 00 ^"* 



35^ 



The exchange of embassadors between two ,.„„ .. • 
does not necessarily C3 an a resolution^! bS?c a^^ SS 
between the countries. The Chinese tneSJ elves hf^f | renC2S 
Played tne significance of a normali^^n o! Cnt^f ™" 
.diplomatic relations with countries with which ^' 
Sas-continuing- fundamental crievanc^ ^g-----^^? 




insurgent* ^S ^ftnlfca^S S"",^ »— « 
that Chinese^! ^^s £e^~?|^ ^ £* ~* 



*>„ - - eee Jc - te c c considered 2^ *££«/> /--<>.>,. 

*« c CS ,^r /^ these countries had arriled %W„ 
before ssndinff a cktne** ambassador to theZ - capllcls * 

S ^¥^' S Z elat ^ 0ns v ' th 5 *™= ore in some *eaoee+* 
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function of the overall condition of Sino- Burmese rela- 
tions-- m other words, that the Chinese would never 
nave, uegun to support the insurgents if Sino-3urmese 
s^aue relations had not changed dramatically for the worse 
«nf ?n ""' **» ^ f?"°ws that a significant Sorov2 
ment in Smo-Bunnese relations should be reflected in I 

?o^°?nf e<?UCti0r1 ' if n0t el ^i^^ion, of Chinese support 
for tne insurgents. So long as the Chinese contin^S 
support the insurgents, there can hardly be good rela- 
tions , at least from Ne Win's point of view. 

— I**- ^ ^ 9h 5 be ex ? ected ' ^ improvement in diplomatic 
tow^rf» h ^ bought -certain changes in Chinese policy 
£ j£, ?? insur 5ents. For one thing, the Chinese apLar 
uo have taken steps to tone down insurgent operations 
during the recent dry season when secret negotiations 
SS^i? 9 the rest ? r ?tion of ambassadors were underway- 
yet in the sane period Chinese logistical suooort for - 
Naw Seng's rebels seems actually to have b ^ augmented*; 
On the propaganda front, Peking has indeed cut back its 
previous overt support of the insurgency;! but on the 
«S?f v^ it: * as i nau ^ ira ^d a powerful new clandestine 
radio broadcasting facility to fulfill the same support" 
function for the Burmese rebels. All this seems to^dd 

?L*° S Shlft *? <?^ ese tactics toward making the insurgency 
less of an overt Chinese challenge to the Burmese govern- 
ment, but no overall reduction in the scope of Chinese 
covert support to the insurgents. On the contrary, the 
Chinese have taken actions that seem to be aimed at strength- 
ening the insurgency as a long-term threat to Burma, albeit 
one less blatantly identified with China. 

It would seem that the Chinese have used their 
authority over Naw Seng to enforce some curtailment of the 
scope of insurgent military operations over the last six 
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co exght: months.* This is sugo-sted hv m,« * 
insurgents did not mount a na?^ «** * - f aCt that the 

.government- in the winter .of fi^O-??^ 3 ^ *9*^t the 
; previous vear. ^^n TT- i f 5 -^ ^70-7 1 # as thev did the 







900 

- and a^^ to"an"^_^ h -I°S^* a '? the i^urcsr.cy - 



S?gC<C 
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being more important to build * r^m^,,-- x. 
base than to pursue further victo^eT "^P**"**"**^ 
to be more than mere rational SfSf - J^* wou:,d seeln 
Tin's words. The Chinese see'm to £ ^S^*-^ Klein 
of a protracted struggle, reoui^ng tht S? £ *?*"* 
the long-term capabilities of the fnsu^o^f ?t ^ elllng ° f 
emphasis on building a Communist or£anlla*S; ^^ ^ 
to be aimed at strengthening the inlu^o 11 ^°* V °*}° ^f 
threat- to Burma. ?"-ge*.cy as a long-term 

Since Thakan Ba Thein Tin's-v'sit- ■<-« • 
headquarters in March 1971, K~ sLg^forc^^ 9 ^* 
to have tafcen .^ r ~ +~r„^ .^---^-^ a ,££^ SS-^g ic|aM(1 . 




him throus^e" '^^^T^ir^^^^^f^ 

KJ5 fncSei^^ ^S^^omf^- rif- 
ling ^^t^^y-ouf o^propSSL^ort 



-} 



$ 



t 



r. 
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CP3 insurgency „ ith several „££? f|?? aRni ^ ersa *Y of the 
achievements arid accomplishments of th» I detai l"9 the 
In the next six months^ there ^Le tS Bur ? ese revolution, 
cles on the »CP3-led B^esfp^pL^f "J* 8 ? NCNA *«i- 
struggle" - one in June, one ?n^uau^ 0l S tl0nai Y a ™e°- 
tember 1970. There followed eioh* ™ ^ and ons ln s e->- 
Kay 1971. . while this in^|self g i^ DthS ' 6 * science, until 
considering the periodicirTof o-^* DOt be "otewortty, 
on the subject, Peking's failL- lo °X ^^ c °™t' 
anniversary of the launching Se Jl Z*** note of the 23d 
xn March of this year was cerlfi^v fT^f* in =«Sency 
its propaganda tenant of S^iver^f^^ 2 

insurgency"^ sudfenly'broKen f V*? eet ° f ** B^se 
article on "the excellent ^"-^ 1971 **** an SST 
Southeast Asia- soUif!^?^^ ^ ^tuition in 
of the people's aiaed fdS ?!^° n f e *"= "Stories 
of Burma and the ara^d for1L" f ft.** 8 Communist Party 
Minorities in Euraa.- ^ £ 2f varioos ;national^ 
support of the Burmese revolu^ont«° Vert Propaganda 
ceased, although it does Sf^ ? 0t c^letely 
reduced.* * aoes sees to have been significantly 



;* s:t e« e „i o/ 20 w * c | *^ f.A rsv ann^veTaary a f Mao's 

article vas a reaffirm!*^ „7 J°Z ld toder ^ Th ™, the 

article seems to hateb"' 3 ^' 3 evolution.* The 
f«± the Chir.eee wtl e l%\ "t*™?, *" *" Soviet baiting ■ 
lotion; in P art t it ™ s *?** i s ??°rte ?s of world w f_ 
Titat the 4itiU,m of fo£° *LTf >** «•«* *o de- 
.«**«».* in P ri„ate J t? Z^hZZl* %%%& **$ ** , 

(footnote cn^-J.:/**-" 3 Ua f- * * 



footnote continued or. P l 9 e ioT) 
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new cj 

the sa.1 

the -Voice of'theTeoole^f B«^- <3i °. Statioa 

laaiiAiii.^ I ' - a <£& F 
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rj^^c-e continued from page 106) 

giving enough support to %tl ■ 

there » as a spe /dl: e aso n %T'T 5f .*«»**«««. Thus 

revolutions aid insurgTnlleiLfA ?™ es ° *> ***• the' 

*ltnou 3 r. fnm Chinese SmI^'J *«»: »« "Vportin*. " 




*At,±n.ouan «« — :'tll..V .. 



, , -;-""* «^ e Propaganda 



_£na.z 



jr<za-L£>. tii 



Zteked* 



-X7I 



Jt 



*« a /a 



w/Jere «. 3ur «^ «»i' ear £°^?I l ?***»/ transmitting ar.y- 
P-angoon. It iranl^s' on anZlV^^ ** so *** «« 
«* *» /£„. languages: Bui*™ ?"*(,*'*%'*** fluencies 
Cr.ineee (Mandarin) /w 7 - ^ ^ M -«. S7:<m, j?a^n tfr-^ 

ccst starts uifcft c SurOTe - e „'„ / f V'*"*' Eac ' n iroad- 
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to have come froir P P vin« <-* 

Ifraf -^ neW ra ^° ^on^e!^ in the i*»g»r*. 

the anniversary ip £??., Cninese too* no oflfcial J? l Ch 

S^**" Par{ *' now that the £? name of *»e Burmese 
nothing to do „ ith thTSa^B^S** h ? Ve virtually 

^Chinese ££ 1U ^* -~ «=c4eo^ a wfgV* cent «l 

lu» as a member of t^ cS^t^. Claia 1>y «>-»«£ 

Burmese^looie-^ea?^^* 1 - °f toe aew "Voice of the 
°£ the Cental _ lea ? ure <i a: statement jad.7! f* ^ e 
wh-iS. antral Committee of the r«,£L. ia the na ™e 

Si?- I T? atedl y ^taoJced £h?» N e ^ 8 « ??™ist Party 

*«• la a second unattributed^^^ 

(foliate cot^rZTlt ^ a ° nti ™°£ 
»~7iuea on page 209) 
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that has been rlpeat^in^^ ^ernment, " a demand 
of the "Voice,- !ucn~as a !tay 9 ll?i ?**% *v**casts 
CPB May Day slogans.*' i* general tt^ 03 -^" ° f toe 
have served to emphasize the SL * aa v° b -««dcasts 

insurgents and to lS toe S f ° f the Owmaaist 
with the "liberation ^ove^enS^ Conmunist insurgency 
and Laos; they have also ctntin^ I******' Cambodia, 
government in the most Sninhibitl! ter^l? a< * *** Ne W±Ii 

the r^s^t^r^y^^f^f^ Md «Pe»tiag 
construction of a sooMsScatefh^ " - BeS ^ es the actual 
well within the boundariS or a^ oao =? s ting facility, 
to play the major role^in the ^l**'- "* ? inese se e* 
of the. urograsj the^elvesf aS^?*"* bro ^^ting 
clearly recognizable as one of \tv^ c f .announcer is 
language announcers? This S uL^J la ?v Radio ' s B "««e S e- 
staff of Radio Pekinc ho'h ?? 5 ^ ***' the Burmese 
may well have, bffi?!^^^^^? . a»* ^nouncers, . 

where all prop^anda ac^vSil^I^^ 1119 t0 Yuriaa =< 
centered for :^^i^" s ^ B,lna are to be 
broadcasts have-fiK ^rofessWr V ^ b ?5iraing, the 
tent quality. - ««essioaal ; technical and con- 



V**™,** continued from page 108) 

attacks or. He v-ln; since the'r '~ d ? ?P ed **« personal • 

the -reactionary Ule^et^orlhT^Zl^l^ **%. *° 

une Burmese reactionaries.. " 

elso%ladca;? a S cali'Sol *£* "i**** **«* the "Voice" 

Marcos of the Ph-lillii/- tn ^l ve ^.row of President ' 

own media h e l/n;lll P lltr\tl a att%\ th ' -^ inM in thei ^ 
»»».. The broadcast teT^ade--**™ 8 !*-*"* M . a ™° s >* 
Vtr.'s visit to the Phiiipp'res a0yir - eat '-°* »*** Bm 
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°f a clandestinf ^ l- t0 SOme e *tent by th^ . S f Pterab " 
even stronger indlrtt facil ^7 in China th^ abUshfflent 
and more provocatl" ' c * P ro P*ganda support f^ ^ ovid es 
the Chinese have souoh^r kS P » the ^f ?n S? ins «gency. 
the one hand by the con^ P^^vent thi d ? JJ 1S «V, 
tives and on thV»L v traillts of their din? ^ posed °« 
Seng-s insurge^L ^fo i*** * the P*°ptgfnda ^ C ob J^ 
attacXs on the Z Wif „ " 9 as the y avoid ma£^ ^ of N a» 
">ay hope to ^li„t,- in 9 ove rwuent i£ th^ ™afci ng direct 
lationf while^ ain co "ect" Sino-Bu^ ^. nan,e » ^^y 
against ft 2 »™f con tinue to support?h» dl P lo *>atic re- 

8 rmese gov ™ ent «^-&Sr b 22^*- 

their sup^^a^S™ ' «>~ £>2£"." ovT"? 
- Chine, -- V^-^^^^WJ. 

Wis way Echini, f l h - e Thai Comnu?ilti° landeetine 

J ** not attacking the 
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«»2tK„^~^^ y B ^i^ ~t .tt^W^ the CUB 
the insurgents, they L Ldp ^ 9 their su PP°rt of 

Burn.se and international^udiencesT 8 ^ T fi ° tion (with 
terzenng in Burmese affairs wni?e\^ they are not in- 
to maintain a high level o/supporc Z7 t^T^tT^ 

fooled/however?* STaf ^tttiri^T^ ^ ^ been 
improvement in diplomatic r^latfon/b^ 56 * Wi ^ the recent 
tries, the GOB has apparently been Vt?* e ? a the tWO «>™»- 
by other aspects of current Chin^L t ?- alarlned and annoyed 
For instance, it was reported to ILl^^^ "^ 3 Baima ' 
« the inauguration of a clandesti^ 't*? *£ e Chinese role 
facility for the Burmese insurgents ^ broad ? as ti"g 
unfriendly act. Ne win was slid ^ E? V P articu larly 
embarrassed by the start ol rhe radio k 6 b ? e " Very much 
a week after the arrival of the new Ch • r0aQcas ^ less than 
Rangoon GUB security ser^icel were i^^- ?*«"•*« in 
to monitor the broadcasts ahd! whetS SS^f* -1 ? °? d ered 
frequencies usediby the raSo. Possible, to jam the 

the n ew I radir s ?ft i t on, r th1^ ne s f 6 the ^^ government to 
have significantly i^proVld^elationr ^S? 1 ? eXpect to 
as they engage in such provocative act« lth c^ e GUB SO lon 9 
realize that they are ieooardi^lla f : SlnCe ***** "««* 

inent in state-to-state^llations wi^T* f ? rther i»>Prove- 
behavior suggests that they will not a?™V° tio ? S ' their 
improving relations with ZZt \? 1* ' t0P P riorit y to 
"people's armed struggle - u^« ^sacrifice of the 
state relations -re^iess^onlh^ese^tlr^^ ^ ^ 

a "two4r t ong:-d»°^^ P ^^ Bur\na een *2 ^ *»"«*»■ 
state relations while" Z?%>* Burma— of improving 

insurgency lever over'the Gra^hi^™^ maintaining an 

avoid overt insults and attack* ^lZ the ^inese- now 

obvious goodwill mstSr-c k the GUB and make 

of an invitation It Ne Win to^sL^ reCent tension 

covertly «, provide ccnSS.^r.iSS-U t^nsurgenL, 
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elements has been noted in £hin«£ 8e ?? iB ffly contradictory 

Th^ ri r', SpeCificall l'' Malay"" 6 ?h» 1 pr^ Wards other ^ 
Thailand, during the past severa?'^ h f u Ph lliPPines, and 
observers have described Chiwfe n??? thS " «»««» some 
countries as "ambivalent « <? PO^cy towards these 

describe it as "two-prongedi °"- d 1"" ™™ apt to 
tions with these-couStS wi^h ^ at im P r °ving rela- 
ted terms ( in keeping with afn V hlch rai »« has been on 
improve its imag/i/t^ woSd to* T^ 1 effo ^ to 
fo?ce at roaint aining llvera^fover &*"*' at the sa "* 
force concessions favorableto aLf governments to 



The Burmese 



Chinese^uopor? oft^n" 9 thesis of this p aper : „, „,„.. 




-t 



government made public >h*> f^n™ i 

n*nt Sta teme nt of 2 9j un ti l0W 'W"/ Chinese Gove «" 
»ent st,ten,ent, the demands "' that^e gSS the 90Vern " 

(1) "severely punish the culprits;" 

(2> vfctLs;i iSf t0 the fan,ilies ° f the 

(3) "publicly offer apologies to the chi- 
£ro^ 9 ° Vernment and P et * le «a £he • 
in^ur^^ ° f "» 0VerSedS **-«• 

<4) F^ rant - e the safet y of the Chinese 
Embassy in Burma and other Chined 
agencies and all their Chinese pK son - 

(5> li^fi*** 1 * ^ ™ ^d "to the fascist 
atrocities against Overseas Chinese" 

Phrasef counrfesf riLf^Sinel 6 *"» ^4- «* P«- 

nese officials, in'Si^^.S?* 9 "* 3 ^ Ma * ?hi " 

mands, luSTaf tte^Si ^h^Sf" have raise <* «*her de- 
Chinese in jail i* Bu^a ^ *$" u° B releas * Overset 
arrested in^ne^^iS^ !"^ *?« apparently 
were arrested on other r**™-!? u S but aosi of whom 
"arketeering, ?he polLssfon f ^ " """W^. black 
tion certificates or A?n«? * * ? e nation *l' registra- 
ing to some rlporus tSe Sin«^ al °" en ^s) . Loord- 
Rangoon, rathe? than £ki™ take %l —l *"?"<*<* «*■* 
opening trade between tkt L ^ e lnit iative in re- 
demandl are usually mentio^ ^"^',. These and °«,er 
five demands, whenever chinpfl a ^??.with the original 

*<* of »i-B™.^st"is:, of ^s.^ss f ^.s b - 
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lease of Overs eas^inesHn £?£"' SUch « t^wf 



A careful review f'e,' BA _ n 
the subject of the five ZLlnZtlZ^tu" 1 ***™**^ on 
have actually me t only twTor rHe ™- ^*? the *u™ese 

S» S"" 8 " offic "l= say about tS S*! 1 five ^mands. 
demands -- namelv th = «- Zl. ~° ut the status of the 

?* the demand --'is qui L " UMeSe have «* Lt three 
5«»t we can determine^ ^"^h ""!? the *■«£? as 
that further improvement ?n s?„" S £ When the Chinese say 
Ne Win's capitulation on the ~°:? U ? nese «lati ons a „ a it S 
are taking essentially t h f|" m ^f"? th "« ««fwa»T «wf 
taken since June 1967; it i s ^ P , OSltlon . th " they have 
havmg corae up with new aJ? 2 a <3 ues tion of their 

SK? °t f ^ i--^nts de S| n S '^fi-iffi. ^^- -ntinW 

»™^ Bu 5 lnase government had instiJ^ ?^ S char Se that 
emphasized that the GUB ha* ??**?* the ri °ts, the note 
Protect the CPR Embassy anl £fef eXerted efforts" to 
^th international tradition^? rl experts - in accordance 
recurrence of the riot* „~ rj ^ Xt went on *° say: that a 
security measure!." lo f!r L** p J event ed by "correct 
» the Burmese have ever „L S - 1S known ' «>*» is affar 

ha f t \, demands - te\t v tLirt s i n s: 1 ^? th- four ^ "^ 

-hat they still do not cmJJS'fef?! Chlnese have indicated 
s an "assurance of no furth„ u 1S statement satisfactory 

en^no'" althou * PokinraSparentffhaf/' tte ^"-^ 
entence regarding the safety of CM»o acc ?Pted the 
« an adequate guarantee on theL^art! ° fflcials *« Burma 



"^ 



u o ronpigu DUu&L 



punishmeht'of thLfi^olv^d In^'TrP* **? ° fficial 
Burmese note assured toe CPR Sat^it a "£- Ch "» >*<*■ » the 
investigation of the events ana would^ake"^? 9 ^V" 
action" in accordance with Burmese law ti, app f°P riate 
that the government was "verv =nrL- v he note stated 
the Chinese expert stabbed ™ c^lmba^ the . deat h of 
viously, neither of ^It^tZL^tlVJlTJl^Ji^ 
for -severe punishment." Moreover, the Burm-»f ^ emands 

a^tis^tS-rSSr" demand * fo * Ssr.ss; c r 

onlv Burmese^^n^p^ehlnd^for 1 " ^V^ ?* "" 
connection with the JunI rilts tie «?.kk* iOUS , criroe in 

SS-S^SS "t^ f° ^ SSS,^ Se nese 

what racking in thil retard t* f^Buaese justice some- 

at the gob Ion the lay I"er the trial r 9 ^^ b ' aSt 

government reiter^fo^ 4+-„ S f trial), the Chinese 

of the chief cu^pritf" and w^rned^H n*™" P unis ^»t 

SK,?S2J-VS §£^ES™ 1 

and reasonable demands." reply to China- s proper 

nese -U^^tf bL^'S th f , COnti — °« of the Chi- 
demands, feki n rwa° li^t compliance with their five 
when Ne win tolk the in?liar?ve a ^ ly ^^ by 6U ^ lse 
nese technicians ^S^WS^^*^ ^h" 

Sey^oS^d^e'^L ^ "or S*J ^ ^^ 
CPR government stated? V ° ^ echnic i«ns (31 October 

-llytearrnrto^ec^-^hrlrno-Bur^e^ 6 . 608 °? "™"*ter- 
nrcal Cooperation Agreement,* toe Cheese* SSSS S^ M ' 

hilled. ' ae a Cr ~ nes * «•<* official who vas 
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Ne Win's order by having all of th»i,- .. ^ . - 
Burma by the. end of the month. siv^-, "i Clans out of 
En-lai had indicate that the Chf nef e wool f S • ^5°" ' *™ 
ambassador at the same time as Se^-SS^ dr ~ their 
did so. e technicians^ and they 

Relations between the two courn-T-*«= a ^ . 
further in February 1968, when ^gSb sSaoad ^' 'i? ted 
of a number of trials of Overseas Chi Lf 9 the first 
nection with the June 1967 riot! ^ "\ arr f sted ij » <=<»>- 
treatment given the furmese youth accused^t*^* - leniei * 
Chinese Embassy official, the Overset cti^Lf bl " g **• 
long prison terms for mu^h lesser criLf ?^ m"**! given 
were mo re arrests of Overseas rhf„f J ? * ^ In March ' there 
cribed as -stepped-^.. plrsIoutSn- 1 n* What Pekin * des " 
"deliberate anti-ChiLle outrages - n™"^ S"?"" and 

stron^s^, 1 !^ ^t^e^^ao^ir^K —.*«*» 

Chinese tt^ii'LSS^A"^^ «— t o* the 

the Burmese had alwavs resoonfl^ £?*u - ■ effec t that 

yo. owe will S ooner r crLSr n h e av e l?Zt\?£^ ** 
While if continu;d B S m avo i d P |- d '•■•«**-«*-.*• attitude. - 







'■»Vv : ' ' 
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By this time, Chinese a<-+- -,*««,. • 
tine f ^V^gents had become an^Lt".! . U ??° r * ? f the 




Bu ra e S e^^^Lh e ^re en s ^as Sn r S - £0rCeS ** «» 
ever, with mounting casualties on ttf « " 3 1969 ' how ~ 
He Wl „ was forced to take thtinitiatw UCTle ? e ar ^ sidG ' 
a conference of the ruling bIsp par?v n ' e ? a speecfc to 
he made what many observers coL?^ 7 -, " t Novea *er 1969. 
for the events of June ill* »S tl * bat *-handed apology 

expressing Burma's interest' in restorfnf "L^* Speech ' ^ 
friendly relations that previouslv VS I I th6 cord ial and 
he said: ' Previously existed with China," 



the public apology thev had 1^ £ Ne Win's statement as 
the idea that Ne win consider^ 9 - ? emandea - By promoting 
have hoped to persuade the Sr to B f^f P °i° 9y ' «» Gra "V 
'♦way gesture, letting ft be taL^.?"** 18 f ° r SUch a half ~ 



wuna, tor j 
it does not accept 
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SgfeJJc^apolbqy that: it 




Chinese °L- Severe P^ishment" of thl * ?? n Up on th * 
evident <f lders ^fulfilled- a J ! The ot ^er three 

gone half-way towards 



<*TC* 
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meeting two r>f i-k~ * 

and a guarantee * 9 a in TfL~~ thdt ° f a P ub ^ apoloov 
clearly not met chin^o Ure such incidents — hi ^ 

As for the fifth d*™ * Precise demand in either ^f S 

(effort to comoensate^he ?* ^ *** a -°P«^£y «£!"• 
' during th. .„.-„ ff te thy^jjg^^ ^jl"?*.™ 



though the _ atmosphere oI|?^4 a " ers •* "sue, even 




all / W «"•**»•■»** e/ tthlrtcat faai . l ™ B of those 
aid £"**'.«'• families. AltllZh \L ™Y* d *«***—»..: 
«* »« ioi*n«m Qna - £ fall 11 Jli t°- ta l amo ™* of the 

Embaaey gets credit for beiln £ relatival^ smaZl J th 
«« purport* t look af ±er UlLtr 1 * inBti *"*ion' uh i ch 
Chinese community. J * C » el f<*re of the Overseas \ 
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of no real 



^.^^^^".■fP^tion.. 



the events of June 1967 with VU S ' The?y sti11 Sc 
it is up to the GVB to prove to fc S;7 ness *n<3 indicat 

^deserve China'-, friendchio »«W ^ na that the Bnrr 
fHof .four years - - iaSJttfi^S&er the «*„*.<_«.* 



They still speak of 
te that 
reese 
nese events" 
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or, tv i - LCla tang direct- =„ V P°iicy, thf> nu • " 5 • While 
or * the gub rh?„ ct an <2 overt *ii , Chinese r~*i - 




i 
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of the Soviet posture toward thl gST* Sh** 1 * J* 8 Warmth 
First Congress of the Burmese Social*- » US ' When tte 
held i n j une 1971 __ reD ' H^- lst J,ro 9ram Party was 

Political event 7 i n Burm-Hn^f ^h^f? «« "»»t important 
extensive and verv fawn«i,i„ e Soviet s '.provided ' - 

the congress. ^S'^ffi^^^.ffii*^ at " 

Chinese^antTSv^'reXatio^ a " i^-^ions that the 
Peking f eels that It is ^fto ^^ Ra " 900n but «•* 
cessions and take the initiatives foT-* t0 make «*• con- 
vince the Chinese apparency slltl***^ 9 thi * about, 
the "aggrieved" par t£. ?hey show ™ ?^?? r t^mselves 
ma-101- ^r>^^__^_T . f - „Z? J 8tl °? no inclination to make 

good relation.: ..n.^,- ,. maKS 



be argued that the BuLesf governments 'a I"?" 6 At c « 
tensive to improve relating . -2? ^J. s di Pl°natic of- 
cated to a degree L no^substan^v 011121 * h * S been recipro- 
dispiay, pf affability by Sfn a ? 1V ^? r ? a S/ such as in 
representatives 7th e ^ XS «f ™ t^Z^f 1 * to Burmese 
the gub can reasonably hope to L b ? " ttle m °" that 
Burmese concessions on ^LesT^s?^ ° f Con ««te 

prM*„* s;r>c-fl ar „, eee tTlatiJnl ^SIJ** a} "*™°ter of 

the insurgency and the Chinese Y. m Zi **•"»*• ***«<n «/ 

*• excluded fzj **at *fc« Sulmeet covet poBe ^ lit y cannot 
have secretly cone fn-n*h~Z + J ernment ma y in fact 

(*i that Peking Z/c/cretli hZl* ""P" 8 Chirta '° blinds, 
(S) that etate-to-Uate ItlltitnT IVL"* V Ue ^mands,' 
corns more amicable (t) Yh„VXV- V th «*'f°** have be- 
stents nay ce iVsJVlosVly rflTt^ tlT^ ° f , tk ° in ~ 
the Chinese demands, and (s) til? A *°*«*90on'a meeting 

(footnti-J !• Chlnese consider that 
(footnote continued on page lis) 
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the ^d^S^ir^IS^^I^^"-- will, i- 
demanded by Peking. one can LL f to make the concessions 
be prepared to go in or er Eo p t J^' °" far Ne Win "*** 
porting the insurgents Certainly rurtw" t0 St ° P SUp " 
his part cannot be ruled out On balan~ « c ° nceS S ions on 
unlikely that he win ever oive ?« ^ 2 ' however ' it seems 
publicly assuming all the bla^e for ?h" a ° t0 the point of 
unless the ChineL-supportedTnsur'aen™ -^ ° £ June 1967 ' 
were to become a much^ore seriou^threa^tf e v northea " 

t^give up° W tneir £,£*? ^ ^ ^X^S?* 

are "k^to^ V^±r\£»2°2f « "^^ th& ^^ ' 
mese should, in fact oive in ?£ 2? °* »«»_;Seng if the Bur- 

though it would be lifricult %or ^iS^ ^S^ A1 " 
abandonment of active .support"^ tht I ° Justify its 
not only to the Burmese tnsutgfnts^ut t^h revolu «<»>' 
anes around the world it h« r.„f put. to other revolution- 
to sacrifice the interests' or%h» n heSltated in tte P^t 
other revolutionary" grouos tf £n» Burme ?f Communists and 
Chinese state relations otter h * ? ve "i d f n 9 infc-est. of 
that the Chinese „ouM have ^oLri n3S - bB i ng eqUai ' ifc see *> 
terms with the govern? of BuL P 1 ?^ ™ bein 9 on 9°°<* 
many years, than f4™T ^™<- f urma ' as they were for so 
that has no support in Bu™a U orI t0 ma i ntain « insurgency 
support even among^e" l^Ll"^?^^^ ^^ 



(footnote continued from page 222) 

°u PP o Fte the line o? 1 *^.;*^;^',,-^^*! 1- " 1 * 
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seems \ 



Jii.L-lV.JL 1**. 
no mm i mi m m j uu 



At this point, however t-h Q -^ ^ 
momentum behind a continuation of the " ? onside rable 
support for the insurgents rL^f ? Chinese policy of 
considerable problems^cu tt^ng off * l^' there *™ 
Because of the degree to which lhtrJ° h n °P e «tion. 
nutted to the insurgents, it seeml ?iv"? S \ have beco <* e <=°*- 
not stop their activities 11 support S?^**?* ***** would 
if the Burmese met all. or molt or r£f ^* ^ nsur 9 e "t S even 
and there is always the possioiiitv % ?* f Stated demands; 
use the demands as a wedoe f^ 7 J? ^ hat **« Chinese win 
thereby prolongi ng rhe^efu^nesHf th^? ^ dema ^^ 
an instrument of pressure agaS I^b" 5 ^^ aS 

useful ?s a^ns^'p^ure* S^VE the in -- gency is 
it is bound to beoome^ou^terprodu^tiv^'' b ?' at Son,e P°i£t, 

.»- their i«v..tS^J B 1l^S^aK^:. lMj « ;S S 

« «» ^^gS n ^tTS , iSi2*JS ,, l 1 »«- - p~ 

the situation would be greatlv ehS«„f2 d Burma. Obviously, 
capacitation, or removal from n ^^ 3 * by the deat h, in- 
To some extent, the dispute ffi« n5- Ne Win "»W Mao. 
come a feud between Mao^nd Ne^in ^£ M and Burma has *>*" 
in power of these two leaders tends £ hns ' tiie continuance 
Burmese accommodation which "ijhr Lao" S?n?? ain,t a Sin °- 
u P thexr support of the insurgents. * Chinese to give 

within ^e V Burmefe t miUtfry T " a the~^ a ^ able ° n "titudes 
believe that a successor mi lit ar^ re^ llttle re6son *> 
inclined than Ne Win to i '2 regime would be any more 
However, the chances ■ or t£e cra^Tw " S to the. Chinese, 
would be greatly increased in tht ?*i"?-f n ? I T Snce " i <'«» 
civilian successor government 5hi " ^ kel * event of a 
may eventually be confronted witTf P° ssibil ity that Mao 
ment has been made more real oMaL h " SSOr Burmese govern- 
serious health problems. because of Ne Win ? s 
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death ar^aLT^f^L^Lr^e^ '?"* * M *°'* 
he were to pass from the scene th~ %■ however ' that if 
find it easier to compromise with k ?»" eSe leaders mi 9 h t 
For one thing, they might nit be ^ *"»*" government, 
indignities - imagined or real -!°« n??- e f n f d ab ° Ut ? ast 
Chinese by the Burmese in iffy Th«« i£ ted ? P ? n **• 
much easier to accept the view" that U ^ m ?^ t fin(i ifc 

*i» since lf 48 ^^»E££« as" ££&£.. 

relations" ^n^^^^.^**^ **««« 
bright as long as Mao and Ne Win arZ ^ " 0t ° VSrly 

what better in the longer ™ r^t, V?" 1 "~ are ao —- 
past, the prospects fo? contiAu J r^ 6 future » ■• *■& the 
insurgents will depend on tte stf t ?T^ SUpp ° rt of «» 
tions. Should there Z . • *** of Sln °-Burmese rela- 
xations, thf ttS^? g S^g C S* ^™V««nt i» .St. 
from their previous ly-soonsor** IJF inclined to back away 
surgency to withef avay? I„t fven £™ "* allW the iA ~ 
be powerful forces operating in fav£ «f a \?°": there would 
ing support of the Burmese insurff^ or J' eJ < ln ? , s continu- 
various benefits in the insur"recf?«?> ^.existence of 
momentum and commitments'orToUcy^nfprSe?*' *»* <*« 
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